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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


LORD GRENVILLE’S ‘NUGZ METRIC,’ 1824. 

I have in my possession a copy of this work 
inscribed ‘‘ The Reverend Archdeacon Wrangham 
from the Author,” in Lord Grenville’s handwriting. 
In it are inserted two autograph letters to the 
archdeacon, a translation into Latin of the third 
and fourth stanzas of Collins’s ‘ Dirge,’ which, as 
will be seen, Lord Grenville had omitted, having 
translated the poem from memory.* There is 
besides a translation of Waller's “‘ Go, lovely rose,” 
another of an Italian dialogue between Love and 
Spring, together with Lord Nugent’s answer, to 
which Lord Grenville alludes, These trifles, which 
have not been printed, seem of sufficient interest, 
coming as they do from the pen of this distin- 
guished statesman and accomplished scholar, to 
find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ Archdeacon Wrangham, 
to whom they were addressed, was a well-known 
scholar and the author of ‘ British Plutarch,’ con- 
taining the ‘‘ Lives of the Most Eminent Persons 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Accession of 
Henry VIII. to the Present Time. 6 vols. 8vo. 
1816.” He was for many years Vicar of Hun- 
manby, Yorkshire, where his valuable library was 
collected. 


* This will account for the omission of the two stanzas 
in ee printed edition which hitherto has been unex- 


Charles Street, May 1, 1825. 

Srr,—In putting aside some papers to-day your letter 
and the beautiful poetry which it incloses, came again 
under my eye. When I first received it, the admirable 
Greek version of Collins’s dirgs reminded me that in 
translating that little poem from memory, I had left ou 
two stanzas, and I then attempted to supply the defi 
ciency. The knowledge that you are one of the few who 
derive pleasure from these amusements now so unfashion- 
able (for there is a fashion in litterature as in everything 
else), tempts me to send you these additional lines, for 
insertion if you think it worth while, in your copy of the 
‘ Nuge Metrice.’ And I add to them, as a sort of pendant 
to the dirge, an attempt to versify Waller's ‘ Rose,’ by 
far the best to my taste of all bis compositions,—I am Sir 
your most faithful and obed. humble eer*. 


The Revd, Archd" Wrangham. 
Collins's Dirge, stanzas iii, and iv.,— 


GRENVILLE. 


3. 
Nulla hic, carminibus malis 
Umbras ex Erebo ciens, 
Nocturnas aget impio 
Ritu saga catervas; 
Sed levi Dryadum choro 
Nectent brachia Oreades, 
Pygmeique micantibus 
Pingent roribus herbas, 


4. 
Tum musco, et foliis humum, et 
Lecto flore rubecula 
Sternet munere sedulo, 
Seri in vesperis hora : 
Nec deerunt tumulum in tuum 
Nostris humida fletibus 
Dona, parva quidem, at pia in- 
gentis pignora amoris. 


Rosa, 
1, 
I pulchrae rosa Lydize 
Dic, cum dura moras continuo novas 
Nostris nectit amoribus, 

Discat, te inspiciens, quam sit amabilis 
Ipsa, et cara mihi, que similis tui est. 


2. 
Discat, cum juveniliter 
Conspectus avidos fallit amantium, 
Quod si tu, decus hortuli, 
Deserta incoleres avia, te quoque 
Ignotam obruerent alta silentia. 


Claro in lumine pulchrior 

Fulget purpureis gemma coloribus : 
Claro in lumine conspici 

Laudarique velit Lydia; quis malus 
Hic forme, egregii quis decoris pudor. 


4, 
His dictis morere ! at tua 
Noscat sorte suam ; tam breve temporis 
His conceditur omnibus 
Punctum, tam rapido diffugiunt pede, 
Quz miris adeo dotibus eminent ! 

The other letter, which is dated from Dropmore, 
and the translation of ‘Love and Spring,’ will 
form the subject of a further communication, 

GranvitLe Leveson Gower. 

Titsey Place. 
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ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

No character in history or fiction has excited 
so much sympathy as that of the beautiful young 
Queen of Scots, whose career began so brilliantly 
and ended so disastrously. By some she was con- 
sidered a saint, by others regarded as a woman 
devoid of every feeling of natural affection and 
right principle. In writing her life there appears to 
have been a difficulty in obtaining trustworthy in- 
formation from contemporary documents. Hosack, 
in his work ‘Mary, Queen of Scots,’ allades fre- 
quently to the Joss and disappearance of important 
papers, and those he quotes are Randolph's replies 
or communications to Cecil, consequently he judges 
Randolph more as a court spy or gossip than as 
an emissary, which he really was, sent to mediate 
between two rival queens. 

The following instructions, given by Queen 
Elizabeth through her Privy Council, I have 
transcribed from a very curious old MS. book 
written in the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. They are indited in Privy Council hand- 
writing, and are Privy Council orders to different 
foreign ambassadors and others on various subjects 
of importance during the reigns of the last four 
Tudor sovereigns. 

I could not find at the Bodleian Library any 
reference to similar orders, and so far as I know 
they are unique, and, therefore, will be very in- 
teresting. They show how complete the instruc- 
tions to Randolph were, and very far from being 
written in a friendly spirit. It may be plainly 
seen that the English queen considered her Scotch 
“ sister ” as subservient to her will and pleasure. 

At the time of these matrimonial intrigues 
Mary was only twenty-one years of age and 
Elizabeth was nine years her senior. The latter 
appears to have looked upon the Scotch queen’s 
marriage in a business-like way, which must have 
been distasteful to the young warm-hearted woman, 
who felt keenly her desolate and defenceless posi- 
tion. 

Elizabeth’s character never has been and never 
can be understood. She seems to have been devoid 
of affection ; she could not have offered Lord Robert 
Dudley in marriage to the Scotch queen had she 
cared for him herself, nor would motives of 
ambition or policy have restrained her from 
murrying him had she really loved him. May not 
motives of policy have weighed with Elizabeth in 
refraining from marriage, though it was so often 
suggested, there being so many objections to all 
her suitors, whether subjects or not? The whole 
life of the Virgin Queen is a mystery so far as 
regards herself; no proof can now be forthcoming 
to decide it; but in the matter of the Scotch 
queen it is certain that the evidence as it comes 
to light goes far to prove that Elizabeth was guilty 
of great heartlessness to a young, friendless, and 


Queene Elizabeth.—A memorial of certaine matters 
committed to of servante Thomas Randolphe sente to 
our good Syster the Queene of Scottes the xx™ of 
August 1563, 

Of fyrst ye shall declare we haue founde you a 
to hir for the intertainment of the amitie betwixt us, 
wee haue presently sent you to declare our minde in a 
matter of suche weight as the importannce thereof if it 
be well used by us bothe may bringe a contineuall com- 
fort to us bothe and an immortal! weale to both our 
contries and beinge contrarly used must needes bringe 
notable discontentation to us both and irraparable damage 
to our countrye. The matter is the marriage of our 
sister wh. we wishe most fortunate to hir, and see great 
cause to doubt whether that which maye haue appar- 
ance to some of hir ffrindes of happiness maye not 
proue manifestly to the contrarie and for dischardge of 
our frendshippe and for satisfaction of our sisters 
request wee haue not only deeply thought theron, but 
haue thought it necessarie by you to advertise hir what 
wee thinke therein both meete and unmeete for her to 
understande and necessarie for us by waie of frendshippe 
to declare : and herein wee do persist for the order of 
our consideration in the same sorte as we partely shewed 
our minde to hir secretarie the L Liddington. 

First ther is to be by hir considered which is of 

moment in all marriages the mutuall contenta- 
tion betwixte bothe the parties in respecte of their 
private personages that the love maye probably haue 
continewance before God and man, 

Secondly that the person maye be suche as shee 
beinnge a Queene of a Realme and multytude of people 
_— be sure of an unfained allowance and loue of hime 
by hir Realme bir nobilitie and Comons. 

Thirdly that the choise be suche as the amitie wh. is 
nowe so straight betwixt us not only for our owne 
persons but also for our nations, maye be continued and 
not disolued nor diminished, 

Of the firat and second you may saic althoughe we 
doubt not but shee and hir councelle shall finde muche 
to be considered yet we will thus passe them over : for 
hir owne contentacion consideringe our sister hath 
hertofore been married we doubt not but shee wil) 
— be well advised and therin we can saie verie 

ittle. 

For the seconde we could saie muche, but that wee 
knowe shee hath good and faithfull counselle who can 
judge what is meete for the pollicie of that Realme And 

ause we ‘will not enter into the considerations of the 
conditions of the people of another prince we will for- 
beare: only wishinge our sister to thinke no rule nor 
Gouernmente either easie or happie that is kepte by 
force or subject to, alterations, but contrary wise, that 
only happie that is ruled by naturall allowance of the 
ti 


nation. 

The thirde and last is the matter most properly 
belonginge to us to give advise in and so royally apper- 
tayninge to us bothe as the good direction there of must 
breede either notable contentacions or what be disquiet- 
_— besides common profitte or damage to our Kyng- 

omes, 

The seekinge of husband for our sister is honorable 
and convenient for hir and a thinge we like verie well in 
hir althoughe hitherto we haue not founde such dis- 
position in our selfe: remittinge never the lesse our 
minde and harte to be directed by the almightie God as 
it shall best please hime for his honor and the wealth 
of our realme. 

But here in we consider that to seeke such a hus- 
bande as we well manie waies perceave, is sought for in 
the Emperor's lineage by her uncle the Cardinall of 


defenceless woman, 


Lowrrayne of whose former practises against us wee haue 
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hadd good experience must needes bringe a manifest 
danger to our privat amitye, an apparannt occasion to 
dissolue the concord that is presently betwixt our 
nations, and thirdly an Interruption of suche a course 
as otherwise might be taken to farther and advance 
suche right or title as shee might haue to succeade us in 
= Crowne, if we shoulde departe without issue of our 
ye. 

For our private amitie we cannot forbeare but frankly 
lett our Sister understande that by suche a manner o 
marriage as we take this to be intended by some of hir 
uncles we do well judge that no good is intended towardes 
us: And how we can contineu our amitie where so great 
cause shalbe mynistered we meane not by our Sister 
for we thinke so frindly of hir that for hir owne part 
shee will neuer seeke to breake the amitie we must 
leave it to be judged by hir selfe, 

But althoughe we should contende for the frend- 
shippe that is betwixte us with nature that is not dis- 
aloue that which wee know is intended against us yet 
our sister shall playnly understande that there be many 
causes whie this kinde of marriage should speedely dis- 
solue the naturall concorde that is betwixte our nations, 
And to repaire that, wee must confesse that neither it 
shall rest in the power of hir now of us. 

Lastly to consider bir owne particuler which in waie 
of friendshippe towardes hir we do most weight we do 
assure hir by some present prooffe that we haue in our 
Realme upon some smale reporte made hereof, we well 
perceave that we do not intermedle and interpend our 
authority, it will not be longe before it shall appeare 
that as muche as witte can imagine wilbe used to 
impeache hir intention for the furtheraunce of hir title 
And consideringe the humours of suche as (excepte our 
Authoritie and the feare of us sball staie them) mynde 

re owne particular what can our sister thinke more 
hurtfull to bir, then by this of pr inge of 
her frindes, that be not of hir naturall nation of hir 
kingdome, first to indaunger the amitie betwixt us, 
Secondly to dyssolue the concorde betwixt toe such 
mightie nations, and lastly disapointe hir of more then 
euer they shall recouer, wherefor you shall conclude, 
that our advise is shee should not be thus abused under 
| of greatnes to hazarde not only the wealth of 
ir country, but a'so the expectation of mor then all hir 
friends can procure hir: And farther then this our mean- 
inge is that you shall not proceede: But yf soo that 
shee shall thinke of this maner of advise, and shall 
reasse you to knowe precisely what we would haue hir 

» and what manner of marriage shee should seeke 
then if you see no other to tent ye shall 
saie we are content if our Sister will in hir marriage have 
regarde to theese thinges and content us and this our 
nation in hir marriage upon assured knowledge hereof to 
proceede to the inquisition of that right or title to be 
our nexte cosen and heire and to further that which 
shall appear avantageouse for hir and to hinder and 
impeachs that which shall seeme to the contrarie 
usinge also therein such meanes as maye be to the con- 
tentacion of our Realme both of our nobilities and 
Commons, And yf shes shall preasee upon you what 
kinde of marriage you thinke mighte best content us 
and our realme you maye well saie that it must be such 
&8 maye not be apparante to us or our people that it is 
only sought to procure trouble to this realme, as shee 
sawe was done in the tym of hir marriage the Frenche 
Kinge. And therefore you maye saie you can but wyshe 
that ther might be funde some noble person of great 
birthe within this our Realme that might be agreeable 
to hir or if that shall not be yet of some other country 


of this realme and then might we more redilie and easily 
shew and extend the good will that we haue to the fur- 
theraunce of our Syster And otherwise you maye saie 
plainly we can praise nothinge agreable to the fervent 
desire that wee haue todo hir good, which is of our 
naturall disposytion to baue hir enjoie before any 
creatur anye thinge that we haue next to ourselfe and to 
our Children, if God shal! so order us to haue any And 
thus you maye eaie we assure hir at this tyme is our 


E. E. Taorts. 
(To be continued.) 


f | desire unfainedly, 


JUDGE JEFFREYS'S HOUSE IN DUKE STREET. 
(Continued from p. 203.) 

With regard to the exact site of Judge Jeffreys’s 
house, we have Strype’s testimony (in Stow’s 
‘Survey of London,’ bk. vi. p. 64) that the house 
stood at the south end of Duke Street, that it had 
**a fair pair of freestone stairs” into St. James’s 
Park, and that passing by Jeffreys’s house “on 
the same side beginneth a short street called De 
la Hay Street.” This was published in 1720. The 
house he also tells us was made use of, for a tim 
for the Admiralty until the office was thence remov: 
to Wallingford House, against Whitehall, as more 
convenient, and built at King William’s — 

Further there is a plan of St. James’s Park 
drawn by Knyffe, and engraved by Kip, which is 
reproduced on a greatly reduced scale on p. 54 of 
vol. iv. of Cassell’s ‘Old and New London,’ 
wherein the date of the plan is given as temp. 
Charles II., owing, no doubt, to the absence from 
the royal arms of the inescutcheon bearing King 
William’s paternal arms of Nassau. But as the 
plan shows the fair pair of freestone stairs built in 
the reign of James II., and also the “ Admiraltie” 
housed in Duke Street, the plan cannot be older 
than the reign of William and Mary. On the 
small scale plan in Cassell’s book the double flight 
of stairs got smudged and looks like a counterfort 
on the inside of the park wall. 

Finally there is a plan of part of the parish of 
St. Margaret’s, in J. T. Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Westminster’ (the copy before me bears date of 
publication 1807), from a drawing formerly in the 
possession of the Westminster Bridge Com- 
missioners. The date assigned to it by Smith 
is between 1734 and 1748; but it must be older 
than the latter date, as it shows the old George 
Yard and the surrounding houses as they stood 
before Great George Street was built. There is 
no scale given on the plan, but it seems to be a 
careful survey. Measuring at random a few dis- 
tances between some well-defined points still in 
existence, I compute the scale to be about four 
feet to a mile. 

Viewing this plan by the light of the evidence 
already furnished, there is no difficulty in identi- 


beinge one whome neither we nor our realme should 


haue manifest cause to judge to be sought for the truble 


fying the site of the house once inhabited by 
Judge Jeffreys. Pitt tells us that Storey lived at 
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the “backside” of Princes Court. His small 
house and the passage referred to in Sir Henry 
Fane’s petition are shown on the plan next to the 
Long Ditch (now Princes Street) and the passage 
is named ‘‘ Storey’s Gate,” which name still exists 
though the plan of the passage has been greatly 
altered. The passage at the north side of Webb's 
house is also shown, and the distance from the back 
of the houses on the north side of Princes Court 
to Webb’s passage, nearly opposite Crown Court, 
scales about 570 feet, which is the length given in 
Sir William Harbord’s report. Measuring back 
seventy feet from Webb’s passage there is a fence 
line which is clearly the southern boundary of 
Webb’s house, though no buildings are shown 
on the slip belonging to the park. Another fifty 
feet brings us to the next house, clearly the one 
then inhabited by the Earl of Scarsdale, whose 
wall, we know from the Treasury Papers, was the 
southern boundary of Mrs. Webb’s yard, devoted 
to the breeding and nursing of young and weak 
fowl. There are only five buildings standing on 
the “freeboard” of the park, namely, Storey’s 
house, another house which forms the north side 
of his gate, two wings at the elbow of Duke Street 
and occupying the sites of what are to-day Nos, 1 
and 2, Chapel Place, and a house at the back of 
the Earl of Scarsdale’s, now No. 23 (late 25) De- 
lahay Street. One of the wings, the one immedi- 
ately north of the ge leading to what is now 
known as Chapel Place, is marked as a chapel, and 
on another plate, also published by Smith, namely 
on the plan of Duck Island, the chapel is identified 
by Smith (in 1807) as Judge Jeffreys’s cause 
room, but no authority is given for the statement. 
The chapel is shown standing on the vacant ground 
behind the houses, and does not extend across the 
whole depth of the block into Duke Street, as 
shown on Stanford’s ‘Library Map of London,’ 
published in 1862, and many edition of it since. 

There cannot be much doubt about it that the 
** great house,” originally built by Pitt, and let to 
Jeffreys, stood on the site of the houses numbered 
in Kelly’s ‘Post - Office Directory’ of last year 
Nos. 7, 9, and 11, Delabay Street, in the elbow at 
the south end of Duke Street, of which only No, 11 
remains, The two wings subsequently erected for 
the Lord Chancellor by Pitt and Mill occupied 
the sites of Nos. 1 and 2, Chapel Place—Chapel 
Place itself being the terrace mentioned by 
Pitt. Only one flight of the fair pair of stairs 
remains, 

Crown Court, with its continuation, Bell Yard, 
shown on our plan was subsequently remodelled 
and renamed Crown Street, which, together with 
the next street, Fludyer Street, existed till about 
the beginning of the sixties, when they both dis- 
appeared and their site is now occupied by the 
new Foreign Office. 

Mrs, Webb’s poultry-yard occupied the site at 


the bottom of the present stairs leading down into 
the park at the end of Charles Street. 

Moses Pitt disappears from the scene in 1691. 
Further particulars about him will probably be 
found in his widow’s petition to the Lords of the 
Treasury, dated Dec, 31, 1702. 

The Treasury Papers made use of in this article 
are those numbered 45 in vol. xiv. ; 25 in vol. xxii., 
and 2 in vol. xxiii. 

The next query is whether the house demolished 
last year was or was not the same as the one built 
by Pitt and inhabited by Jeffreys. Judging by 
several features in the construction of the buildings 
disclosed during their demolition, I should feel 
inclined to answer the query in the negative. But 
probably more conclusive proof will be forth- 
coming. One of your correspondents quoted Leigh 
Hunt, according to whom only a remnant of Jef- 
reys’s mansion existed in his days, which served as 
a chapel of ease to St. Margaret’s. Unfortunately no 
chapter and verse is given for this statement. Leigh 
Hunt was born in 1784, and died at a ripe old age 
in 1859, and as he was a very prolific writer, it 
would be like looking for the proverbial needle in 
the haystack to try to find the passage in his works. 
Perhaps your correspondent could supply the re- 
ference, or, better still, the year, when the statement 
first appeared in print. Perhaps Mr. Walford 
will also let us into the secret where he got his 
information about the demolition of the mansion, 
and kindly tell us how Shepherd’s view got into 
Cassell’s book. L. L, K. 


Pec Worrtncton’s Recantation. (See ante, 
p. 205).—Since writing my previous note I find 
that Dr. Doran has touched upon this subject in 
the chapter on Margaret Woflington, in his 
* Annals of the Stage.’ It is much to be regretted, 
however, that the somewhat feasible solution to 
the mystery therein afforded is largely discounted 
in value by the picturesque and not unpleasing 
vagueness which the chatty writer so much affected. 
In treating of the Woffington’s sojourn in Dublin 
during the three seasons 1751-54, Dr. Doran 
says 

“Tt was at this time she tooka “> which was sharply 
canvassed—that of forsaking the church in which she 
was born, and putting her arm, as it were, under that of 
Protestantiem. She went a long way and in strange 
companionship too, in order to take this step, She and 
Sheridan made a pleasant excursion, on the occasion, 
through Mullingar to Longford and Carrick on Shannon, 
and on, by Lough Allen and Drumshamboe, till they 
stood on the verge of the Pot of the Shannon, 

“ Murphy fancies that as Roman Catholics could not 
then legally wear a sword, she renounced her old faith 
that she might carry one, in male characters, without 
offending the law! This is sheer noneense. But what- 
ever took her to the little village on the mountain side, 
it is impossible to conceive a more etriking contrast than 
the one between this magnificent district, where occasion- 
ally an eagle may be seen sweeping between Quilca and 
Sliev na Eirin, with Covent Garden or Smock Alley! 1! 
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mountain, but to the modest residence, still existing, of 
the Protestant pastor Sheridan and Margaret took their 
way ; and there the brilliant lady enrolled herself as a 
member of the church by law established. The in- 
fluences which moved her to this were simply that she 
would not lose her chance of an estate for the suke of 
the old religion in which she had been baptized. Her 
ex-admirer MacSwiney, had left her heiress to his estate 
of 200/. a year ; and that the bequest might be legal, and 
the succession uncontested, the frail Margaret qualified 
for prospective fortune by declaring herself a Pro- 
testant, in the presence of competent witnesses.” 


One cannot but marvel at the extraordinarily 
periphrastic indication of the locality; quite Glad- 
stonian in its linked sweetness long drawn out. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say at what period Peg 
first became acquainted with her hoary-headed 
admirer’s beneficent intentions? An occurrence 
which Burke alluded to shortly after his arrival in 
London as a matter of past history but dimly re- 
called to mind could not by any possibility have 
taken place during the “three seasons 1751-54.” 
If one could only unearth the data which justified 
Dr. Doran in giving utterance to his dogmatic 
assertion concerning the MacSwiney bequest, the 
mists surrounding this curious matter might be 
readily dispelled. W. J. Lawrence. 


—French dictionaries seem to be in somewhat of 
a fog with regard to the exact equivalents of these 
innocent-hearted flowers in French, nor does even 
M. Gasc’s most excellent dictionary (ed. 1889), 
quite clear Hy the difficulty. Under the head of 

Cowslip,” M. Gase gives coucou, brayette, and pri- 
mevire commune ; but then in the French-English 
division he explains brayetteas“ cowslip” (that agrees 
with the definition in the English-French division) ; 
coucou, as “cowslip, daffodil, ragged robin, barren 
strawberry -plant”—a complex definition that leaves 
usall in the dark ; primevire, M. Gasc explains as 
“* primrose, cowslip, oxlip, polyanthus.” Cowslips, 
oxlips, and primroses, I am told, all belong to the 
same genus ; but surely they are different species! 
A member of the Primrose League would not, I 
imagine, consider that he had done his devoir if, 
on Primrose Day, he laid a garland of cowslips or 
oxlips on Lord Reaconsfield’s statue. Spiers ex- 
a brayette as “cowslip,” which agrees with 

. Gase, but Roubaud explains it as “common 
primrose,” which throws us outagain. Both Spiers 
and Roubaud explain primevire as “ primrose, 
cowslip, _oxlip.” An oxlip, in M. Gasc’s dic- 
tionary, is primevire élevée. Why primevére at all, 
if primevére is really a primrose? As M. Gasc 
Occasionally writes in‘ N. & Q., would there be 
any harm in asking him (or Dyarcet) to translate 
the following sentence into such French as an 
educated French person would ordinarily use ?— 

I am going out to gather cowslips and primroses, 


do not know if at that period, as till lately, the Primate and I hope to find some oxlips as well.” 
of Ireland had a little shooting-box on a platform of the | 


That is 
bringing it to a point ; and I shall be very glad if 
| either of the above gentlemen will, as I am sure 
he can, clear up the uncertainty once for all. 

A lady to whom I mentioned the matter writes 
to me: “I saw the other day a French person 
whom I know (not a lady), and I asked about the 
cowslip. She said at once, ‘Oh, oui; c’est bien 
peigle.’ So it [peigle] must be provincial.” This 
is, no doubt, the case, as I do not find it in any 
of my French dictionaries, It is curious that in 
Essex cowslips, and in Suffolk buttercups, are 
called “ paigles.” See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. i. 330, 
and 4" §, vi. 155; see also a long list of flowers 
in Ben Jonson’s Masque ‘ Pan’s Anniversary,’ 
where the word—whatever it means here—is spelt 
“ pagles” (Gifford’s ‘ Ben Jonson,’ ed. 1860). 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8S. vi. 155, it is stated, in an 
editorial note, that “fleur de paralysie” is a 
French name for the cowslip. Neither M. Gasc 
nor Prof. Roubaud gives this, but in Spiers “ herbe 
& la paralysie” is defined as “ common primrose.” 

JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


oF Herrine Fisntye.—The follow- 
ing excerpt is from the Daily News of Dec, 3, 
1892 :— 

“Some still existing superstitions among fishermen 
are communicated by a resident in Fraserburgh to an 
Aberdeen contemporary, the Daily Free Press. At the 
beginning of the herring season the crew all try to seize 
the herring firet on board, to see if it be male or female. 
If it is a male, their fishing may be expected to bea 
poor one; if a female,a good one, Sometimes, however, 
the skipper secures it and hides it away, salting it, and 
laying it past for the season, The boat must not be 
turned against the sun. Certain animals considered of 
ill omen must not be spoken of in the boat, and ministers 
in this respect occupy the same place as rabbits, hares, 
and pigs. Fishermen do not like to lend anything toa 
neighbouring boat, lest their luck should go with it, If 
they lend a match, they will contrive—secretly if possible 
—to break it and keep part, hoping thereby to retain 
their luck, Their dislike to have anything stolen is in- 
creased by the fear that the thief may have stolen their 
luck with it, To ask the question, ‘Where are you 
going?’ of any one who is going on board is equivalent 
to destroying all his chances for that time. Persors 
with certain names are held to be of bad omen, the 
dreaded names being different in different villazes.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Tairty pays HATH SepreMBer.”—A para- 
graph is going the round of the provincial press 
attributing these well-known lines to a school- 
master at Newcastle-on-Tyne, named Spring- 
mann, who flourished there during the early years 
of the present century. The blunder originated in 
/acurious way. Eight or ten years ago a biography 
of Springmann appeared in the Newcastle Weekly 

Chronicle, in which note was made of a practice 
| which the old schoolmaster adopted of turning his 
lessons into rhymes, like the familiar lines “ Thirty 
days,” &c. Somebody, misreading the article, 
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assumed that Springmann composed “ the familiar 
lines,” and has recently sent 
through the press. A ph in ‘N. .’ may 
help to arrest the iuthe pean of this stupid 
blunder. ICHARD WELFoRD. 


James, Seventa Eart or Dersy.—I have a 

of a French memoir of James, seventh Earl 

of Derby, and Charlotte de la Trémouille, his wife, 

a thin pamphlet of nineteen pages, which has the 
following title-page :— 

“ Précis historique de La Vie de Jacques, Septiéme 
Comte de Derby, et de sa femme la Comtesse de Derby ; 
cette dame distinguée etait la Princesse Charlotte de la 
Trémouille, fillle [sic] de Claude Duc de Thouars et de 
ea femme la Princesse Charlotte Brabantine de Nassau, 
fille de Guillaume premier Prince D’Orange, et de la 
Princesse Charlotte de Bourbon.” 

There is no date, but the dedication is dated 
** Frimley ler Janvier, 1837.” This dedication is 

“& son excellence le Duc de la Tré- 
mouille,” as follows :— 

“ Monseigneur, Comme Ia Princesse Charlotte (Claude) 
de la Trémouille, un des principaux personnages figurant 
dans le présent mémoire descendait de la méme maison 
ay [sic] permettez moi devous [sic] en offrir 

dédicace, comme au chef actuel de cette maison 
illustre de la quelle la Princess de la Trémouille 
tire aussi son origine; et son mariage avec 
le Prince Louis de la Tremouille, votre frere, un plus 
jeune rejeton a été enté sur le méme arbre dont elle 
descend dans la personne de ce lui qui a l"honneur d’étre, 
Monseigneur, avec Ia plus parfaite considération votre 
trés humble et tres dévoué serviteur, Alexander Murray. 
Frimley, ler Janvier, 1837,” 
I shall be glad of any information about this 
phiet or its author. It appears to me to have 
nm printed in England and also to have been 
written in English and then translated into French, 
as there are several misprints similar to those 
indicated on the title-page and in the dedication. 
It should be noted that in size it is imperial 
quarto, measuring nearly sixteen inches in length 
by thirteen inches and a half in breadth, and 
there are ample margins round the text. 
J. P. Eanwaker. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


Diewitizgs Herepirary Created, not Mave. 
—In the Times list of presentations at a recent 
levee I noticed that all save one of the new peer- 
ages are described as ‘‘ created,” while one peerage 
and all the baronetcies are described as “ made.” 
It might surely be expected that well-paid Court 
functionaries would know their business sufficiently 
well to give correct information to the papers. 
Any one with a smattering of knowledge on the 
subject knows that, under the letters patent of the 
Crown, all baronetcies, equally with peerages, are 
created dignities, and an attempt to make a dis- 
tinction between them in this respect is an infringe- 
ment of King James I.’s enactment that all ques- 


be determined as if they related to one of the five 
other specified dignities hereditary, viz., duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount, baron. 

Cuartes 8. Kino. 


Wanrtock Witcu.—On June 12, 1827, there 
died in the poorhouse of Westerland, Sylt, one of the 
strangest of the North Frisian islands, Johann Rex, 
more than ninety years old, “einst als Hexen- 
meister beriichtigt,” and in the same month in the 
same island the wife of Andreas Gideon, of Kam- 
pen, in the same island, “‘gewobnlich Golann 
genannt, und als Hexe beriichtigt,” was bitten by 
a mad dog, from whose wound she died (Hansen, 
*Chronik der Friesischen Uthlande,’ p. 256). It 
is, perhaps, scarcely wonderful that this book, a 
mine of curious lore, is not better known, as it has 
neither table of contents nor index, and the above 
curious note is embedded in a paragraph which 
begins with the building of a poorhouse at Keitum, 
and ends with the stranding at List of a dead 
** Finnfisch,” seventy-five feet long. 

Wituiam Georcr Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Mummy Sseps.—The illustrious surgeon and 
genial professor familiarly known as “Tommy 
Bryant of Guys,” in his recent oration, dwells on 
this subject (see N. & Q.,’ 8 S. ii. 55, 187, 296). 
He first lays down the axiom “‘all the water in 
the world would not make dead seeds grow.” 
Later on we read, ‘‘ Mummy seeds, when watered, 
will spring up with renewed vigour.” This gentle- 
man must be regarded as a specialist, and he 
appears to credit certain reports as to the growth 
of wheat from a mummy seed ; and we are there- 
fore to infer that the process of embalming pre- 
serves vitality. A. H. 


James II.’s Coacumay.—A tablet to the 
memory of this historic personage may be seen 
affixed to the outer side of the north wall of the 
chancel of Ravensthorpe Church, Northampton- 
shire. It bears the following inscription :— 

To the memory of 
Mr. John Adams 
who Departed this life 
on y* 19% day of March 1698 
Also Susanna His Wife 
D this life on y* 20¢® 
y of October 1737 in 
the 86 year of her Age 
He was Coachman to King James 
the Second on his Departure out 
of this Kingdom, 
Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Rapip Writinc.—In an article on Mr. Marion 
Crawford, in the Review of Reviews for January, 
it is stated that :— 

“ When he gets his story into his head, he sits down at 


tions relating to the dignity of a baronet should 


his desk, and will write 150,000 words in twenty-five 
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working days, broken only by Sundays, upon which day 
ne does no work.” 
Upon that calculation, Mr. Marion Crawford 
must have written ‘Don Orsino’ in twenty-nine 
days, exclusive of Sundays. A remarkable record! 
Ricnarp Epecumse. 

2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be ad to them direct. 


Lavy or THe Bep-cuamBer.—In an old num- 
ber of ‘ N. & Q.’ (if any number ever is old), 7% 
S. v. 289, I find the remark, “ Philippa Chaucer 
was a lady of the bed-chamber (domicella camere 
Regine), and therefore married, in 1366.” Why 
“therefore”? I do not dispute it; but I desire 
the proof, or a reference to some authority. I may 
add that I believe it to be right. But we are con- 
tually being told that Philippa was not married 
till later. A reply, with a reference, will much 
oblige. Wa rer W. Sxear. 


“ Josepa Dicken, of Burminghim, co. Warwick, 
short cutter.” This is from a will made 1722, and 
I would like to appeal to a local antiquary for 
information, first, as to what is a “short cutter”; 
and, secondly, is it likely that my ty as to the 
parents of Saath Dicken may be found in the 
books of a local guild? I am supposing that he 
would probably serve an apprenticeship either at 
Birmingbam or Sheffield. F. HasLewoop, 

2, King Edward Road, Rochester. 


ENGLISHMEN WHO DIED AT CONSTANTINOPLE IN 
1640-50.—Is there any record now in existence 
which shows the exact dates (during that period) 
of their deaths and burials; if so, where is it; and 
what is it? Where would their wills have been 
proved ? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 


Gray’s Atcaic OpE WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM 
or THE GranpE is stated that 
“the original of this, which was much valued by 
the monks, was destroyed during the French 
Revolution by a mob from Grenoble.” I find this 
both in Mr. Gosse’s and Dr. Bradshaw’s editions 
of the poem, and believe I have seen it also else- 
where. Mitford, however, says :— 

“ When I spent a day at the monastery, I looked over 
the album, and inquired anxiously for the original entry, 
but found that it had long disappeared. The collectors, 
who like vultures followed the French revolutionary 
armies over the Continent, swept away everything that 
ignorance and barbarity had previously spared.”’ 

I cannot reconcile these statements; but I have a 
recollection of an anecdote, which I have some- 


where seen, that a turbulent mob, whether of 
soldiers or civilians, did visit the Chartreuse, and 
that their leader or officer, opening the album on 
the first words of the ode, “O ta severi relligio 
loci,” and mistaking their drift, or being unable 
to construe them, said, “ Apparemment ce livre-ci 
est quelque chose d’hérétique,” or something of the 
sort. I should be much obliged to any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who will give me chapter and book for 
this story as soon as possible. D. C. T. 


“Tae Repustic or Lerrers.” —Seeing this 
phrase vsed by Tom Paine in 1783, Mr. Moncure 
Conway asked me how old it was in English : did 
it come in about Paine’s time? No dictionary 
gave any help save Littré, whose earliest extract 
for France is Montesquieu’s ‘Lettres Persanes.’ 
Prof. S. R. Gardiner now sends me the phrase 
from a letter by W. King, Archbishop of Dablin, 
dated January 7, 1719: “The death of Dr. Hud- 
son is a loss to the republick of letters.” This is 
from the new ‘ Catalogue of Rawlinson Documents 
in the Bodleian,’ MS. in vol. 742, No. 40. Can any 
‘N. & Q.’ man give an earlier instance of this 
phrase ? F. J. F. 


Heratpry. — What family in England bears 
the following arms: Three greyhounds courant 
argent, on a field azure; and were they borne by 
the Barons D’Yvetot in Normandy ? 

SNAPDRAGON. 


Commines.—I am searching for information as 
to editions ef De Commines’s ‘ Mémoires,’ printed 
out of France or the United Kingdom, either in 
French or translated. The particulars desired are : 
title, date, place and printer, number of volumes, 
format, collation, and name of translator or of 
editor ; but I shall be glad of any details and 
thankful to all who will communicate with me at 
the address given below. 
W. Avexanoer 

Red House, North Collingham, Newark, 


Sir Asatoy.—Will some one kindly 
tell me where Sir Ralph Ashton, Sheriff of Yorks 
1472-3, lived ? R, J. Hitz. 
Salton Vicarage, York. 


Grstrum.—Will some one tell me the meaning 
of gestrum, ‘* gestrum vel aliud defensibile trahere 
infra ecclesiam ”? It is found in the account of the 
Visitation 1473, R. J. Hitt. 
Salton Vicarage, York, 


Apams or Gore Hatt, Kent. — Will some 
one kindly give me information concerning this 
family ? 


Cextic.—Can anybody kindly indicate to me 
the book which best shows (what no book can, of 
course, show well) the true pronunciation of the 


Celtic language? The Gaelic willdo. The Rev. 
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We. Neilson wrote in 1808 an Irish grammar, 
but his orthographical instructions are simply 
ridiculous and impossible. He says, for instance, 
that every letter in Irish is sounded except f and 
s before / or r, and then he says ea short is pro- 
nounced as in heart; he gives ceart just as the ex- 
ample, so this would be pronounced cart ; that is 
to say, the ¢ is not pronounced at all. He pretends 
there are thirteen diphthongs, and half of them, 
as be indicates, either drop one of the vowels 
entirely or are pronounced each separately. These 
are only a few of the absurd contradictions in his 
book. It is quite bad enough to be bored with 
the natural difficulties, but if you import them 
grammar grows impossible. C. A. Warp. 


Brivczk anp Cotvert.—Will one of your 
readers be so kind as to explain the precise dif- 
ference between these? I ask because a dispute 
has arisen in a certain county as to whether a par- 
ticular structure is or is nota bridge. If it is, then 
the County Council are bound to take it over and 
keep it in order. If not, then its maintenance falls 
on the parish. The county surveyor reports that 
it is a culvert, on the ground (which seems some- 
what arbitrary) that its diameter is only twe feet 
nine inches, whereas he has never known a bridge 
less than three feet in diameter. The use of the 
structure is twofold. It takes under the road 
the surplus water from some marshes adjoining, 
and it empties the tidal waters, which not only go 
under it, but occasionally over it as well, road and 
all. But the use of the dyke which it serves to 
empty is not very apparent, and possibly it might 
be filled up with advantage, though only at very 
great expense, The structure has brick wings, which 
make it look something greater than a culvert ; but 
whether it may be dignified with the title of bridge 
is the question at issue. The ‘N. E. D.’ does not 
help me, as it defines a bridge as “‘a structure 
forming or carrying a road over a river, ravine, 
&c.” ** &o,” makes the definition 


Ayye Krrxeet.—It is stated that the third 
wife of Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, of Prestbury, 
co. Glouc., who died temp. Elizabeth, was Anne 
Kirkeet, half sister to Anthony Monk, of Pothe- 
ridge, Devonshire. Further information regard- 
ing this lady is desired. As Thomas Monk, father 
of Anthony, had married Frances (Plantagenet), 
widow of John Basset, of Umberleigh, it may 
be presumed that Anne Kirkeet was Basset’s 
daughter. 0. H. Mayo. 


‘*The address only to be written on this side.” 
Might not this mean that the address may be 
written, but not printed? And would it not have 
been more correct to say, “‘Oaly the address to be 
written on this side”? The placing of the adverb 
“ only ” has become so varied in our speaking and 
writing now, that an authoritative opinion on the 
point would be of service. A. W. B. 

[The use of the word “only” is discussed 7" S. iii. 
406, 501; iv. 405.) 


“ Cynecan’s Feast.”—What is the story of this 
feast? It is alluded to in chap. xxvi. of Miss 
Broughton’s ‘ Red as a Rose is She’: “ At Mas 
Berwyn it is generally a case of ‘Cynegan’s Feast,’” 
or i and no waste. James Hooper. 

orwicnh. 


Bancor, Preston Canpover, Hants.—A 
local topographer, 1839, tells us that this village 
“has in its neighbourhood several barrows, and a 
road passes over the tract of land which was down 
before the enclosure, and which may possibly have 
been of Roman origin, leading from their numer- 
ous stations in the north-western parts of the 
country towards Farnham, the ancient Vindomis.” 
Whether Mr. Dutby is right in this identification 
of Farnham as Vindomis of course is doubtful, 
but the existence of many barrows near the drove 
way is a fact, and the survival of a name Bangor 
attached to a wood near this road reminds us (as 
the late Lord Carnarvon tells us in his lecture 
upon Hampshire) that ‘‘ the Candovers with their 
Bangor copse is a name breathing Druidism.” 
The word is said to denote the high or conspicuous 
choir. Eangor in Preston Candover is on the 
highest ground of the immediate neighbourhood ; 
as the Bangor in Carmarthen is said to have been 
a college of the mysterious priests called Culdees. 
If Druid or early Christians, before the arrival of 
priests from Rome, inhabited such a place, it is 
possible that the name Preston or Priest Town 
may have bad an earlier explanation than that of 
the clerici and presbyter mentioned in Domesday 
Book. Are there any references in Anglo-Saxon 
records or charters to such a college in the 
country of the Belge, or in a district which may 
be referred to North Hants, or, indeed, in the 
south of England ; and if so, where? What is 
the accepted derivation at the present time of the 
word Bangor; and what modern book gives the 
latest views of the early inhabitants of the country 
by whom these places were so named? Vicar. 


Correz.—lIs there any reference to coffee in any 


Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Post-orrice Grammar.—I should like to be 


informed if the Postmaster-General of the day was 


| English writer before Parkinson ? He describes it 
(‘Theatrum Botanicum,’ London, 1640, p. 1622), 
/under the head of “Strange and Outlandish 


correct in his grammar when on the back of the Plantes,” as “Arbor Bon cum suo Buna, The 
postcard he placed the word “only” where it is. |Turkes Berry drinke.” His work being somewhat 


As the instruction reads at present we are told that | rare, the description may perhaps be quoted here: 
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the garden of a certaine Captaine of the Janissaries, 


which was brought out of Arabia felix, and there planted 


as a rarity, never seene growing in those places before. 
The tree, saith Alpinus, is somewhat like unto the 
Evonymus Pricketimber tree, whose leaves were thicker, 


“ Alpinus, in his Booke of Egiptian plants, giveth us 
a description of this tree, which as hee saith, hee saw in 


Heplies, 
CHAUCER'S “STILBON.” 
(8™ iii, 126.) 
Stilbon appears to be a medieval form of Stilpo. 


harder, and greener, and alwayes abiding greene on the Cooper's ‘ Thesaurus’ (1587) has, “ Stilbo, a Phi- 


tree; the fruite is called Buna, and is somewhat bigger 
then an Hazell Nut and longer, round also, and pointed 
at the one end, furrowed also on both sides, yet on one 
side more conspicuous then the other, that it might be 
parted in two, in each side whereof lyeth a small long 
white kernell, flat on that side they joyne together, 
covered with a yellowish skinne, of an acid taste, and 
somewhat bitter withall and contained in a thinne shell, 
of a darkish ash-colour: with these berries generally in 
Arabia and Egipt, and in other places of the Turkes 
Dominions, they make a decoction or drinke, which is in 
the stead of Wine to them, and generally sold in all their 
tappe houses, called by the name of Caova ; Paludamus 
saith Choava, and Rauwolfius Chaube. This drinke 
hath many good physicall properties therein: for it 
strengtheneth a weake stomacke, helpeth digestion, and 
the tumours and obstructions of the liver and spleene, 
being drunke fasting for some time together,” 


He adds more to the effect that the berry is an 
emmenagogue and a purgative, and gives an ex- 
cellent figure of a branch of the plant, with fruit 
detached. This appeared someten years beforecoffee 
itself was introduced into England. Rauwolff’s 
account of coffee occurs in his ‘ Travels’ (p. 92 of 
Staphorst’s translation, Ray’s ‘ Collection,’ Crate, 
1693). He says it is 


“a very good Drink, by them called Chaube, that is 
almost as black as Ink, and very good in illness, chiefly 
of the Stomach ; of this they drink in the Morning early 
in open places before everybody, without any fear or 
regard out of China Cups, as hot as they can, they put it 
often to their Lips but drink but little at a time, and let 
it go round as they sit.” 
His description of the plant agrees with that of 
Alpinus, quoted by Parkinson, but he calls the 
fruit bunru, and says it comes from “ the Indies.” 
In the catalogue of Egyptian plants given by 
Ray at the end of his ‘ Collection’ the coffee-plant 
is included, with a reference to Parkinson : “ Ban 
vel Bon arbor J. B. Item Buna, Bunnu, & 
Bunchos Arabum ejusdem. Bon arbor cum fructu 
suo Buna, Park., &c.” C. C. B. 


[Purchas, under the head of ‘Observations of Mr. 
Finch, Merchant,’ says: “ Their best entertainment is a 
china dish of Coho, a blacke bitterish drinke, made of a 
berry like a Bayberry, brought from Mecca, supped off 
hot, good for the head and stomache,.” The date of the 
voyage was 1607. Bacon, in ‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ written 
in 1624, says *‘ They have in Turkey a drink called 
Coffee made of a berry of the same name, as black as 
soot,” &e, See Robinson’s ‘Early History of Coffee- 
Houses in England.’ ] 


St. Tuomas or Warerixc. — How did this 
name arise? I have seen two derivations sug- 
gested—a translation of Aquinas and a well dedi- 
cated to Becket. Is the derivation known with 
certainty ? HsRMENTRUDE. 


losopher, looke Stilpo,” who, it appears, was a 

Stoic philosopher of Megara. He flourished 336 B.c. 

(see Lempriére). The name occurs also in the 

‘ Entheticus’ of John of Salisbury, |. 211:— 
Transit in Amplexus Stilbontis Philologia. 

It is just possible that Chaucer may have seen the 

name there, as he appears to have been well 

acquainted with the ‘ Polycraticus’; and I am 

inclined to think that the influence of the Latin 

writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries on 

the writings of Chaucer seems scarcely to have 

been fully realized by his commentators. For 

instance, the deification of Nature, which forms 

the subject of more than one note in Bell’s edition 

of Chaucer, is largely traceable to the influence of 

Alanus de Insulis. In his work ‘De Planctu 

Nature,’ Nature appears in gorgeous apparel, and 

complains of the depravity of the human race, 

She is addressed as “ Regina cvlestis,” “ Mun- 

danz regionis regina,” &c., and declares herself to 

be ‘‘Dei gratia mundane civitatis vicaria pro- 

curatrix ” and “ vicariam sui.” Compare Chaucer 

(Bell’s ed., vol. ii. p. 58):— 

For He that is the Former principal 

Hath maad me his viker general. 

And vol. ii. p. 375 :— 

Nature, the vicar of the Almightie Lord. 

In the ‘ Assembly of Foules,’ Chaucer appears to 

have been further indebted to 

Alain in the Plaint of Kinde, 

for his list of birds, although, as was his wont, 

he has made large omissions and alterations. Thus 

Alan: “Illic Bubo, propheta miserie psalmodias 

funere lamentationis precinebat.” Chaucer :— 

The oul eke, that of deth the bode bringeth, 

Alan: “Illic gallus, tanquam vulgaris astrologus 

sue vocis horologio horarum loquebatur discrimina.” 

Chaucer :— 

The Cocke, that horiloge is of thorpes lite, 

Alan: “ Illic olor, sui funeris preeco.” Chaucer :— 

The jelous swan, ayenst his deth that singeth, 

Alan: “TIllic gallus silvestris, privatioris galli 

diridens disidiam, peregre proficiscens, nemorales 

peragrabat provincias.” Chaucer substitutes the 

pheasant for the woodcock; but if this may be 

considered as the origina! of the line— 

The fesaunt, scorner of the cocke by night 

both the sense of the line and the character of the 

** fesaunt ” will be clearer. 


The quaint expression of the “smale foules” 


defiance of the fowler and his “‘ sophistrye,” in the 
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* Legende of Goode Women,’ may perhaps have its 
origin in Alan's “Illic perdix, nunc aeriz potes- 
tatis insultus, nunc venatorum sophismata, nunc 
canum latratus propheticos abhorrebat.” 

Chaucer ap to have been well acquainted 
with the works of John of Salisbury, Nigellus 
Wireker, Alanus de Insulis, Geoffrey of Vinsauf, 
and other Anglo-Latin writers (I am _ inclined 
strongly to the opinion that the reference to “ Ber- 
narde the Monke,” Prologue ‘ Leg. of G. Women,’ 
applies to the English-born Bernard of Morlaix, 
bat Prof. Skeat will none of it), a careful study of 
whose works would probably elucidate many pas- 
sages in Chaucer. E. 8. A. 


Sir Jerome Bowes (8 §. ii. 382).—I find I 
have overlooked an important letter in Martens. It 
is Queen Elizabeth's reply to the Czar, dated March, 
1586, which Sir Jerome Horsey took back with 
him on his return to Moscow. e queen, in this 
letter, refers once more to the sword incident, and 
tells the Czar that in England it would be considered 
great dishonour if a gentleman were obliged to 
give up his sword, and that the treatment received 
at the hands of the Czar’s servants has deeply 
wounded her ambassador’s (Bowes’s) feelings, who 
has not yet got over the affair. However, con- 
tinues the queen, as Horsey tells her that it is 
customary in Russia to give up the sword before 
an audience, she will forget the incident and not 
dwell further thereon (vol. ix. (x.) p. xlix). It is 
diffisalt to reconcile this statement by Horsey with 
the account given in his book of Bowes’s first 
reception at the Russian Court. We are told that 
the streets were lined with people and a thousand 
gunners from the ambassador's lodgings to the 
Czar’s palace. A “duke” called for the English 
ambassador, but as the horse ridden by the “ duke” 
was a better one than the one intended for Bowes, 
our expert in etiquette best suited for semi- 
barbarian courts point-blank refused to accept the 
horse, and “mounted on his own foot-clothe,” as 
Horsey puts it, that is, preferred to walk. The 
populace, displeased with his message, the purport 
of which they guessed, jeered at him, and received 
him with shouts of ‘‘carluke,” which Horsey 
translates as ‘‘crane’s legges,” but which was 
probably intended for the Russian word for 

“dwarf” or “‘ mannikin.” Arrived at the palace, 
another “ duke” received Bowes, and intimated to 
him that he had kept the Czar waiting ; to which 
Sir Jerome bluntly replied that he had come as 
fast as he could. And so forth; every small in- 
cident is mentioned, but not a single word about a 
demand for his sword. We have very detailed 
descriptions of the receptions of other ambassadors 
at the Russian Court, as, ¢.g., those of Herberstein 
in 1517 and 1526, related by himself ; of Stephen 
Kakas, Rudolf If.’s ambassador to Boris Fédo- 


version of the same reception by his servant, 
George Tectander von der Jabel, who has left also 
an account of the audience of Henri de Logau, 
ambassador from the same emperor to the same 
ezar, in 1604, All these descriptions, like Horsey’s 
own of Sir Jerome Bowes’s audience, are silent on 
the alleged custom of delivering the sword. 
Probably, therefore, Horsey’s statement in this 
matter was only a “‘ diplomatic” one, such a one 
as does occasionally fall from the lips of clever 
diplomats and courtiers brought up in the school 
initiated by Ananias, developed by Macchiavelli, 
and brought to perfection by Talleyrand. Sir 
Jerome Bowes had several audiences, and it seems 
strange that it should have been at the very last 
that the Russian courtiers should have thought it 
necessary to teach him the rules of etiquette fol- 
lowed at the Czar’s Court. L. L. K. 


Harvey Famity (5" 8, xi. 449 ; xii. 32).—The 
Sir John Scott in question was a wealthy “ mer- 
chant” (“Cit. and Soapmaker”) and D.L. of 
London, who resided at Enfield, co. Middlesex, 
and was knighted at Windsor Castle March 18, 
1707/8. He died Oct. 10, 1719. Will dated 
Aug. 28, 1719, with codicil Sept. 10 following ; 
proved P.C.C., Feb. 24, 1719/20 (Shaller, 43). 
The original of the MS. pedigree referred to is 
among our old family papers, now in my pos- 
session ; but the statement therein that Catherine 
Harvey married “a son of Sir John Scott,” is 
apparently incorrect. Her husband, John Scott, 

so “‘ of London, Soapmaker,” being his nephew. 
She died March 7, 1719/20, et. twenty-five, and 
was buried at Uxbridge Chapel, co. Middlesex 
(Admon. P.C.C., 23 same month). He died 
Feb, 24, 1722/3, et. thirty, and was buried near 
his wife, both with M.1; will dated Feb. 16, 
1722/3, and proved P.C.C., 25 same month 
(Richmond, 39). These Scotts appear to have 
descended from a family of the same name at 
Stapleford-Tawney, co, Essex, whose arms were, 
according to Warburton, Per pale indented arg. 
and sa., saltire coun 

w. R. 


Wittram Exanp (8 §. iii. 48).—All that 
appears in Watt’s ‘Bibliotheca Britannica’ re- 
specting William Eland’s work is: “Tutor to 
Astrology; with an Ephemeris for the Years 
1694-5-6, Lond., 1694, 12mo. ; Tutor to Astro- 
logy, by G. Parker, Lond., 1704, 12mo.” 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 


Joun Newron iii. 125).—I was under 
the impression that Newton felt great sorrow in 
after life for his connexion with the slave trade ; 
but if I am mistaken, and, as the writer in the 
Record says, he exhibited ‘no signs whatever of 


rovitch, in 1602, related by himself, and another 


compunction on the subject,” it is an 
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injustice to ‘‘that excellent man and excellent 
t William Cowper,” as Macaulay rightly calls 
im, to say that ‘‘it was the immortal labours of 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others, that first 
awakened the national conscience to the iniquities 
of the traffic in human beings.” ‘The Task’ was 
finished in 1784; and near the beginning of 
book ii. Cowper denounces the slave trade, and 
nobly says he would much rather be 
himself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him, 
In 1784, Wilberforce was twenty-five, Clarkson 
twenty-four, Zachary Macaulay sixteen, and Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton was not born. See also Cowper's 
poems, ‘The Negro’s Complaint,’ ‘Pity for Poor 
African,’ and ‘The Morning Dream,’ written at 
the request of Cowper's relative General Cowper, 
the first in 1788, the two others about the same 
time. When were these three last - mentioned 
poems first published? No doubt it was Wilber- 
force and bis colleagues who first fully ‘“‘ awakened 
the national conscience to the iniquities of the 
traffic in human beings,” but I think Cowper also 
deserves to be honourably remembered in con- 
nexion with the matter. Heaven bless the gentle 
poet’s memory ! 
ae = one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights 


He wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted. 
JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Mistake: Mistaxen (8™ ii. 404; iii. 19). 
—The use of mistaken in the sense of being in 
error, or guilty of a mistake, is older than Milton’s 
time. Shakespeare has the word more than once: 

How will this fadge? My master loves her dearly; 

And I, poor monster, fond as much on him ; 


And she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 


* Twelfth Night,’ II. ii, 34-6, 
You are mistaken, * Cymbeline,’ I. iv. 89. 
I beseech you, pardon me, agin if I be mistaken. 
* King Lear,’ I, iv, 69-70, 
I have used the Globe edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Marrow-noves Creavers (1* S. x. 87; 
i 8S. v. 356, 467, 524 ; vi. 40, 158, 275; 7 §. 
xi, 287, 478).—The following document, which I 
found amongst some old family papers, may, I think, 
interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“My Lord,—May it Please your Lordship with Per- 
mission. We, the Kings Royal Bell Ringers and the 
Marrowbones and Cleavers ages our Usal and Cus- 
tomary in Wishing your Lordship Joy of 
Comenge to your Titles and Estates and your Safe 
arrival to Toun hoping to Receve a Token of your Lord- 
ships Goodness as We have from other Noblemen on the 


Like H able O . Being in Waiting your 
Lordshi Goodness and have our Book of other Noble. 
men’s Names to Shew. Having our Marrowbones & 


The above is written in a tolerably?good hand- 
writing, and is addressed to a viscount, in Bolton 
Street, who succeeded to the peerage July 23, 
1810. It is endorsed, in his wife’s handwriting, 
“ Aug. 28, 1810.” It was folded and fastened with 
a red wafer. It seems to show that musical per- 
formances with marrow-bones and cleavers were 
not only given by butchers nor — to wed- 


8, Pump Court, Temple. , 


“Broverre” (8* §. iii. 27, 70).—The following 
item from the ‘ Almanach du Voyageur A Paris’ 
for 1785 (which I have just disentombed from my 
lumber) is, I trust, sufficiently interesting to 
deserve addition to my note :— 

“ Brouettes et Chaises @ Porteurs.—Ces voitures ne 
sortent guére de la ville: elles se prennent a l'heure, a 
la journée & 4 la course. Leur prix est de 15 sous pour 
la premiére heure, & 16 sous pour les suivante [sic], La 
course se paye 15 sous. 

“ Les Chaises 4 Porteurs se payent 30 sous par course, 
& autant pour la premiére heure, & les suivantes 4 24 
sous,” 

This appears at p. 104, and at p. 106 we learn 
that was a Bureau des Brouettes in 
the Rue Saint- Victor. 

Mr. Bovcnizr must be quite satisfied with the 
replies he has received, but his picture of the 
“female markis” in a wheelbarrow is not so 
visionary as may be thought. Génin, who has a 
lengthy note on the brouette at the place cited in 
my previous note, says that once when he was 
turning over a manuscript of the Bibliothéque 
Impériale—the prose romance, he thinks, of 
‘Merlin ’—he noticed a miniature representing a 
woman seated on a wheelbarrow which was drawn 
along by a young man. Let Mr. Boucnier note 
here that a wheelbarrow is poussée or tratnéde 
according to the whim of the mover. As to the 
other browette—the “ petit carrosse 4 deux roues 
= homme traiae au lieu de cheval,” to quote 

rmon’s description of it in 1789—it has long 
vanished from use, says Génin, and almost from 
memory. F. Apams. 


Mr. Bovucaier asks, “Are not wheelbarrows 
used at the present day as a means of personal 
conveyance in China?” They are. The present 
writer in 1890 saw them at Shanghai in every 
street. They were wider than the common Ame- 
rican pattern, so that two passengers could sit 
abreast, or a man would have his trunk carried 
beside him. A French traveller of the same year 
described this vehicle as a brouelte. It seemed to 
be viewed as a more plebeian carriage than a 
jin-rik-sha, and was built just after the English 
type of wheelbarrow. James D, Burier. 
adison, Wis, 


Cleavers all Ready to perferm if Regqired.” 


Parisn Exe-wames (8" iii, 46, 132).—I wish 
to supplement what other correspondents have said 
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in reply to Mr. Hoorer by a reference to Halli- 
well, voc. ‘* Dunstable.” 
Mr. Hoorer may have confused ‘* Downright 
Dunstable ” with another expression, perhaps with 
that which I am about to mention. Some years 


have been “ Vicentini,” which would be more con- 
It is just possible that | gruous, 


Avex. Beazevey. 


The lines on these parishes used to run:— 
Beggarly Bisley, Stroud, 
Mincing Hampton, and Tetbury proud, 


ago I was told by a lady, native of the place, that Of whet Tethary wes oup iw pron q I 


the by-name of Deddington, a small market town 
and parish six miles south of Banbury, the cake 
town, was “ Drunken Deddington.” Probably this 
eke-name is still green. F. Apams, 


cannot say. . 


Mildenball, 
‘ Anraconism’ (8™ §. iii. 228).—The lecture on 


105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. * Antagonism ’ to which L. refers was delivered at 


I am not aware of an authority for ‘‘ Downright 


Dunstable” meaning drunk. But “As plain as | Justice Grove. 


Dunstable by-way” is quite ancient, from which it 
seems to have an opposite sense :— 
“These men walked by walkes, and the sayyinge is 


stumblynge, and where much stumblynge is, there is 


the Royal Institution on April 20, 1888, by Lord 
B. W. 


. 8. 
Joun Liston (8 §, iii. 143, 216).—Ipn 1831, 


by the chance introduction of James Prescott 


many biwalkes, many balkee, manye balkes muche Warde, the actor, I had a bowing acquaintance 
with Liston. 


At that period he lived in one of 


sometime a fal, howbeit ther were some good Walkers| the two low-built houses, with square plate-glass 

among them, that walked in the Kynges bighe waye | windows, adjoining to St. George’s Hospital, and 

ordinarilye, vprightlye, playne Dunstable waye, and for| 4, with his wife, a most constant attendant at 

thye purpose, I woulde shewe you an hystorye which the Chapel Royal et 8. Jemes’s, whese he hed 


is written in the thyrde of the kynges”’ (1 Kings i. and 
ii, note),.—Latimer’s ‘Seven Sermons,’ 1549, Arber, 
p. 56. 


Proverbs,’ 1882, with more in illustration. This 
is a book with which contributors seem to me not 
be so familiar as one might expect. 

Ep. Marsa. 


I may be wrong in assuming that ‘‘ Downrigh® 
Dunstable” means bacchi plenus, but the passage 
on which I based my opinion seems to justify it. 
Here it is :— 

“A merry Bottle is Meat, Drink and Cloaths ; For my 
part, I have wound up my Bottom, the Wine is got into 
my Pericranium ; I am down-right Dunstable.” 

This is from ‘‘ Petronius Arbiter. Made English 
by Mr. Wilson and others, sold at The Raven, 
Pater-noster-row, 1708,” James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

“It [ Downright mene) is applied to things plain 
and simple, without either welt or guard to adorn them, 
as also to matters easy and obvious to be found without 
any difficulty or direction, Such this road; being broad 
and beaten, as the confluence of many leading to London 
from the north and north-west parts of this land,”— 
Fuller's Worthies,’ 

Jonn 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


In this connexion the following verse may be 
worth noting. I heard it from one of our servants 
in Rome, in 1843 :— 

Veneziani, gran’ signori ; 
Padovesi, gran’ dottori; 
Varesini, mangia’ gatti ; 
Veronesi, tutti matti. 

I quote from memory ; but the only place-name 
I am at all uncertain about is that in the third 
line. Varese is an insignificant place to be 


two sittings under the permission of William IV. 
He dressed rather conspicuously, in nankin trousers 
There is a reference to this in Hazlitt’s ‘English | acd waistcoat, laurel-green coat with gilt buttons, 


pink silk hose, shoes with large bows of broad 
black ribbon, and a white hat. As on Sundays, 
on his way to the Chapel Royal, he carried a large 
quarto Prayer Book, bound in red morocco, under 
his arm, he was the object of general attention. 
It was well known that he had been supercargo 
on board a merchantman before he became an 
actor. Hues Owen, F.S.A. 


**Commencep M.A.” §. iii. 8, 57, 155).— 
Does not this expression refer to the fact that there 
were two steps necessary to complete taking the 
M.A. degree? Bachelors might “be admitted ad 
incipiendum in artibus at any time after three 
years from the completion” of their B.A. degree. 
They were then called inceptors, and they became 
complete Masters of Arts by creation on Commence- 
ment day. Non-resident Bachelors certainly only 
make one visit to Cambridge in order to take their 
Master’s degree. But when I was an under- 
graduate (1857-61) Bachelor fellows at the end of 
their third year used to appear in chapel without 
their Bachelor’s hood for some weeks, and were 
supposed to be ‘‘commencing M.A.” They had 
ceased to be Bachelors, but were not full Masters. 

It should be remembered that though the M.A. 
degree could be taken at any time after three years 
from the B.A. degree, such Masters of Arts had 
not their full privileges of voting, &c., until the 
Commencement day. W. D. Swzertine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


The word “ Commencement ” is universally used 
in the United States to mark the close of the 
academic or collegiate os At such times the 


bracketed with the cities mentioned. It may 


programmes, &c., ly bear the heading of 
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“Commencement Exercises.” 


I have heard it 


Dover as a seat of the old trade in slaves from 


accounted for as indicating that now the real work | England; but the following extract is given, from 


of life commences for the graduates. Doar. 


“the contemporary biography of Wulfstan, who 


, ail Bishop of Worcester at the time of the Con- 
In the American colleges and universities the | ‘ 
day at the end of term, on which occasion the quest,” relating to Bristol :— 


degrees are conferred, &c., is known as “ Com- 


“ There is a sea-port town called Bristol, opposite to 


mencement.” And even the schools of this Ireland, into which its inhabitants make frequent voyages 


country, primary and advanced, which hold closing 
exercises (as most of them do) dignify these exer- 
cises with the name ‘‘ Commencement,’ which 
appears to show a gross misapprehension of the 
significance of the term, as indicated by Mr. Cass. 

At the larger colleges the functions connected 
with graduation may extend over several days, 
sometimes a week, in which case it is known as 
“ Commencement” week, 


A. Montcomery Haypy. 
New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


“Irs” (8 §. iii. 147).—In reply to D. C. T. 
I am happy to be able to offer him some confirma- 
tion of his date for the appearance of “its.” In 
my glossary to Ben Jonson’s works (unfortunately 
still in manuscript) I have noted “ its, first appear- 
ance? ‘Epicene,’ ii. 3.” This reference was to 
Cunningham’s Globe edition of Gifford’s ‘ Ben 
Jonson ’ (vol. i. p. 421). ‘* Its” occurs three times 
there, ‘‘ its knees,” ‘‘its fees,” and “‘its diet.” 
There are eleven uses of ‘‘ it” in the same passage, 
chiefly “it knighthood,” where we would say “its,” 
showing that this was a transitional period. The 
date of this text of the play is that of the first 
folio of Ben Jonson, 1616, which is the very date 
in question. ‘ Epicene’ appeared in quarto several 
times from 1609 to 1616, but I have never seen 
a copy, and I cannot find one in Dublin. I have 
referred to the folio, and find “ it’s,” printed with 
the apostrophe however, recurring as quoted above, 
and the same in the folio of 1640. 

H, Harr, 

P.S.—Does the above tend to show that we owe 

“its” to Ben Jonson ? 


Tam afraid I cannot throw any additional light 
upon D. C. T.’s query; but it may be worth while 
to point out that, although this word is found in 
one place in the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
it must not be supposed that it stood there in the 
original edition of 1611. As is noted in the margin 
of the Revised Version, the reading there was “ it,” 
the passage (Leviticus xxv. 5) standing “ that 
which groweth of it own accord.” Was this 
accidental, or are there instances of “it” bein 
used where we should now say “its”? If so, “it” 


on account of trade. Wulfstan cured the people of this 
town of a most odious and inveterate custom, which they 
derived from their ancestors, of buying men and women 
in all parts of England, and exporting them to Ireland 
for the sake of gain, The young women they commonly 
got with child, and carried them to market in their 
pregnancy, that they might bring a better price. You 
might have seen with sorrow long ranks of young persons 
of both sexes, and of the greatest beauty, tied together 
with ropes, and daily exposed to eale; nor were these 
men ashamed, O horrid wickedness! to give up their 
nearest relations, nay, their own children, to slavery. ’— 
Wharton's ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ ii, 258. 

It is stated the principal purchasers of the slaves 
“‘were probably the Danes, or Ostmen (that is 
Eastern men), as they were called” who “ were 
masters of nearly the whole line of the coast” of 
Ireland opposite to Britain. The slaves which 
attracted the attention of St, Augustine in Rome, 
at an earlier period, would probably be sent from 
Dover or its neighbourhood. 

J. F. 


Liverpool. 


Either your contributor Mr. Josern 
son or Dr. Cunningham is wrong. I am sure the 
Dover slave market referred to is that in New 
Hampshire, United States, America. J. P. E. 


Ey Asser (8" §, iii, 129).—Ey in Suffolk. The 
early edition of Tanner (Ox., 1695) has this short 
notice of it :— 

“A priory of Benedictines founded by Robert Malet 
(temp, Will. Cong.) and commended to the patronage of 
St. Peter. It was a cell to Bernay in Normandy, but 
Richard II. made it Prioratus indigena, and so it con- 
tinued till the Suppression, at which time it was rated at 
1611. 2s. 3d. per an. Dugd: 1841. 9s. 7d. ob. 8 Vide 
* Mon, Angl.,’ t. i, p. 356, Reg. Pones Th, Dey de Eya. 
Gen.” —P, 210. 

There are transcripts of the Chartulary in the 
British Museum, Add. MS. 8178 ; Arund. MS. 
921 (Sims). Ep. Marsuatt, 


Mr. Watter will find much curious matter 
relating to Eye, in Suffolk, in Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffre- 
son’s report on the MSS. of the Corporation of 
Eye, printed in appendix, part iv. to the tenth 
Report of the Hist. MSS. Com., 1885. The 


g following probably refer to the building inquired 


may in such sen’ 66 about :— 
its (a.) “24 Edward I. Note that Edmund Cornubie took 
Blackheath. — avis . the keeping of the Priory of Eye, after the death of 


Richard the late Prior.” 


Tae Dover Stave Trappe (s™ S. iii, 169).— aa “7 Edward II, Inquisitio made by Peter Burgati 


In the ‘ History of British Commerce,’ by Geo. L. 


others, with return, that Robert Mallett founded the 


riory of Eye with his lands and essions, &c., and the 
M.A. (1844), there is no special mention of tame priory is #0 subject * Abbacte de Berniaco in Nor- 
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mannia tanquam cella ejusdem Abbatie,’ and that neither | tonian widow. I cannot give a more complete 
prior nor monk can be made in that priory without the | reference, for I have not the book by me. 


will and assent of the Abbot of the said abbey.” 
R. Hupson. 
Lapwortb, 


Com. Linc. 
“Ex AFRICA SEMPER ALIQUID novi” (8 §. iii. 


127).—The Latin form of this proverb is in Pliny, 


Attar (8 §. iii, 168).—Without at all wishing |« viii. 16. The Greek form in the collec- 
give offence to the numerous readers and con- | tions of proverbs is aet te AcBin Kaxov. 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ or tread upon polemical | See Gaisf., ‘Paroém. Gree,’ Oxon., 1832, pp. 6, 
—_ et me say that the term “altar,” as applied | }9g, 966. At the last of these references there is 
a ee og age table, cannot in some instances, |, note from Schottus, which mentions the line of 
at any 2 considered as objectionable. For | anaxilas, in Athenwus, lib. xiv. p. 623, and the 
or more fitting term than | yse of it by Aristotle, ‘ Hist. An.,’ J. viii. c. 28. 
to many fine paintings | But Anaxilas and Aristotle in this place appear 
Co @ eastern end of many churches, both on the | to have xacvdv for the xaxdv of the proverb writers. 
ntinent and in England? Notablyin Oxford there | piichmann, 1892, also refers to Aristotle, ‘De 
are two fine specimens of them, as the “ Noli me Genezations An. ii. 5, where, too, it is xasvov. 


tangere” at All Souls’ College, by Raffaelle Mengs, 
and ‘ Christ bearing the Cross,’ at Magdalen College, 


Ep. MarsHALL, 
Stephen Gosson has the following variant of this 


said to be by Moral i i 
expression in ‘The Ephemerides of Phialo,’ an 


The most singular one I ever saw was at Man- 


extract from the commencement of which work is 


chester Cathedral 
ral, many years ago, when a fine | |i 40 in Arber's reprint of ‘The Schoole of Abuse’ 


piece of tapestry did duty as an altar-piece re- 
presenting the offerings of the early Christians and 
the death of Ananias and Sapphira. But this has 

since departed. There used to be an old book 
entitled ‘Companion to the Altar,’ in the frontis- 
piece of which Queen Anne was represented kneel- 
ing. The Morning Post used to speak, also, in 
former years, of going, or leading, to “ the hymeneal 
altar.” Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


As our Prayer Book never used this word, which 
Laud introduced, Archbishop Williams, of York, 
wrote against him a book addressed to the in- 
cumbent ‘of Gr.” (Grantham), insisting that the 
Lord’s Table should be called a table, and “ placed 
tablewise,” i.¢, not used while standing against 
an east wall, “like a dresser or a sideboard,” but 
brought out into the middle of the church, and set 
lengthwise, so that the priest might stand on its 
north side, facing the light, and be best seen of the 
- le. When out of use, it was to be carried 

to the east (or any convenient) wall. 
E. 


Titus Oates (6" S. ix. 445; S. xii. 209; 
8 §. iii, 156).—Oa this subject I would 
remark that Titus Oates, the ‘‘ plot” man, 
was baptized at Hastings (and probably born 
there too) in 1619, which puts his birth thirty 
years later than the date given by A.T.M. He 
officiated as curate of All Sainte’, Hastings, in 
1671. His father was rector of that parish from 
1660 to 1683. = 

waRD H, 

M.A. 


Thomas Ward—commonly known as Tom Ward 
—a dirty writer of the earlier part of the last cen- 


(1579), pp. 62-3, 1868 :— 

“This Doctour of Affrike with a straunge kinde of 
style begins to write thus: To his frinds the Plaiers, and 
to win eare, at the first like a perfect Orator, he sittes 
down in his study, lookes about for his bookes, takes pen 
in hand, snd as manerly as he can, breathes out this 
oracle from the threefooted-stoole of Pythia Africa 
semper aliquid — nout, There is euer & new 
knack in a knaues ood, or some kind of monster to be 


sene in Aff 
F. C. Terry. 


Cur: “To TaKe one’s cue From ” (8" §. iii. 
187).—I cannot answer Dr. Morray’s first query, 
but as to the second I can testify, from my own 
practical experience on the stage and knowledge 
of the stage, that no MS. or play is ever marked 
with Q, or qu, or cue—and I have examined 
read hundreds of plays, ancient and modern. A 
cue is always understood, and is, of course, the 
last three or four words of the last speech given 
by the last speaker, i.¢. actor. When a new part 
is given to an actor to learn, or “study,” as be 
would term it, each cue is written in and under- 
scored with red ink, for him to learn, as well as 
his own “ cackle,” or “ words,” as the text of his 
part is technically called. As a student of the 
drama and dramatic literature, I should not have 
failed to note a thing so curious as “ Q, a note of 
entrance for actors,” &c., had I come across it. (I 
may add, in parenthesis, that I have written on 
the subject of stage terms and slang in a work 
— in 1890.) Butler and Minsheu must 
ve drawa upon their imagination for their state- 
ments. I have always understood that the Eng- 
lish word came from the French queue, As to the 
familiarity of the use of cue or Q amongst players, 
I may state that which must be obvious, ¢.¢., that 
it is a common habit in the green-room, or at the 


tury—bas in his writings (the four-volume edition) 
a paper on Titus Oates having married a Muggle- 


wings, to say, “ What’s my cue?” “Ah! that ’s 


ref 
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my cue.” Would not this account for its being 
well known to Strype? Actors proverbially use 


stage terms off the boards as well as on. 
8. J. Firz-Gerarp, 


Tae Hoty Taorn §. iii, 125, 177).—This 
variety is by no means uncommon, Indeed, it 
is so well known as not to be considered even 
a provincial term. Britten gives it (‘ Dict. Plant 
Names,’ E. D.S.) as Crategus oxyacanthus precox. 
The writer had a very old one in his garden, which 
used to be watched at about Christmas time. It 
nearly always put forth a sort of half-developed 
spurious blossom in the depth of winter, which 
sometimes in mild seasons might fairly be called 
flower ; but there was no appearance of leaf, and 
the winter blossom never matured. In April or 
May it blossomed freely, like other whitethorns, 
and bore the usual crop of berries (haws), By the 

try it is always called the ‘‘ Holy Thorn,” 
while the “ gentry” know it as the ‘‘ Glastonbury 
Thorn.” It certainly was not imported ‘‘ some 
years ago from Palestine,” for the tree above 
referred to was probably a hundred years old. 
Frep. T. E.worruy. 

The holy thorn of Glastonbury, which was 
planted by St. Joseph of Arimathea from a thorn 
taken from our Lord’s brow, was so highly 
reverenced that slips from it became a constant 
article of merchandize in foreign countries, and 
it used to be said that there was scarcely a gentle- 
man’s park in Somerset which did not contain 
a plant grown from a slip of the Glastonbury 
Thorn. Sew therefore well have spread into 
other counties of England. In my young days 
Mr. Lee Lee’s park of Dillington, near Ilminster, 
possessed one of these, and the cattle knelt down 
to it every Old Christmas Eve (Epiphany), as was 
devoutly believed. This, nearly fifty years ago, 
was gravely adduced to me as a reason that the 


New Style must be —. 
arLotte G. Boczr. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Since records of the holy thorn and its flowering 
vagaries seem likely enough to be kept in‘N. & Q..,’ 
I will add to other instances one tree that I have 
lately learnt was in the habit of blooming near 
London not so very long ago. The neighbourhood 
was Walham Green—and none who only know 
what a very unsavoury kind of locality this spot is 
now would believe, perhaps, what a pretty suburb it 
was about thirty years ago—and the garden in which 
the thorn grew belonged to the house of the late 
Lord Ravensworth, built originally by John Ord, 
once M.P. for Midburst, and afterwards a Master 
in Chancery. Ord was a great horticulturist, and, 
among other things, possessed a holy thorn, which 
flowered on Christmas Day, 1793, and the second 
edition of Lyson’s ‘ Environs of London’ contains, 
Tam told, a description of its doing so. Mean- 


while, if any local reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ should wish 
to know where this house stood, he may be directed 
to the spot, almost immediately opposite the Wal- 
ham Green Police Station. 
Jxo, 
Barnes Common. 


Cartes Srewarp, oF Braprorp-on- Avon 
(2"4 S, vi. 327,359; 8S. iii, 154, 195).—I think 
I can give a slight clue to the parentage of 
Cloudesley Stewart, mentioned by Vernoy. He 
was probably a descendant of “James Stewart, 
a naval officer killed in battle” (third son of Capt. 
Andrew Stewart, who died 1650, ancestor of the 
Stewarts of Athenry), who is said to have married 
a daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
It is not unlikely that a son or grandson may have 
been named Cloudesley. Admiral Shovel (who 
died 1707) seems to have had two other daughters 
and coheirs: Elizabeth, married first, 1708, first 
Lord Romney; secondly, 1724, third Earl of 
Hyndford ; and Anne, married Hon. Robert Man- 
sel, and was mother of second Lord Mansel, of 
Margam. From the dates it seems likely that 
James Stewart’s wife was older than either of 
these daughters, and she may have been the issue 
of a previous i I have many notes on the 
name of Stewart in connexion with the West 
Indies, but none for Nevis, and can give no 


information about any marriage between Stewart 
and Pym. Siema, 


A Fatsz Quoration Jonynson (7 §, x. 
448).—Under this heading I inquired what was the 
true place of a passage given by Johnson, s.v. 
** Confection,” — 

Of best things then what world shall yield confection 
To liken her? Shakesp. 
No answer was returned. I have just now found 
it in ‘ Arcadia,’ book i., the eclogue of Thyrsis and 
Dorus. Clearly he quoted from memory. What a 
memory the man had !—and how careless he some- 

times was in trusting it, C. B. Mount. 


(8 §, ii. 527; iii. 98, 154).—Col. 
John Trumbull, painter, born Lebanon, Ct., June 6, 
1756; died New York, November 10, 1843; 
Harvard University, 1773 ; son of Rev. Jonathan 
Trumbull ; retired from army, 1777 ; resided in 
London as pupil of West, the painter; imprisoned 
eight months in retaliation for André’s execution. 
He painted ‘ Battle of Bunker's Hill’ in 1786, 
the ‘Death of Montgomery’ soon after, and in 
1788 the ‘ Sortie of the Garrison of Gibraltar,’ now 
in the Boston Atheneum. In 1789-93 he was in the 
United States painting the portraits for his his- 
torical pictures, the ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ 
‘ Surrender at Saratoga,’ ‘ Surrender of Cornwallis,’ 


and the ‘ Resignation of Washington at Annapolis,’ 
which now adorn the rotunda of the capitol at 


Washington. In 1792 he painted the portrait of 
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Washington, representing him meditating his retreat 


Sir Jonn Mennes, Knr. (8 S. iii. 86, 153). 


the evening before the battle of Princetown. The |—His will, dated May 15, 1669, was proved 
Trumbull Gallery at Yale College contains fifty- | March 9, 1670/1 (“38 Duke”), in the Prerogative 


seven pictures by him, presented to that institution 
in consideration of an annuity of a thousand dollars. 
Besides the above-named are ‘ Battle of Trenton,’ 
* Surrender of the Hessians at Trenton,’ ‘ Death of 
Mercer,’ ‘ The Woman taken in Adultery,’ “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me,” copies of old 
masters, &c. See Trumbull’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
New York, 8vo. 1841. Leo CuLLeTon. 


Tae Goop Drvit or Woopstock iii. 
168).—The authorities for the scenes at the Manor 
House are these :— 


the several exhibitions, which were seen by Sir 
Walter Scott at the British Museum in 1832 
(‘ Woodstock’). One of these, a composition in 
verse, is printed as appendix i. of the Abbotsford 
edition. 

The ‘ Authentic Memoirs of Joseph Collins of 
Oxford,’ taken from a MS. forming the subject of 
an article in the British Magazine for 1747, and a 
notice in Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book.’ 

The ‘ Relation’ in Plot’s ‘ Oxfordshire,’ from con- 
temporary authority, ch. viii. §§ 38-45. 

This narrative in Plot is a counterpart of ‘ The 
Just Devil of Woodstock : or a True Narrative of 
the Several Apparitions,’ &c., by Thomas Widdowes, 
Minister of Woodstock, 1749 (but “ printed in 
Decemb. 1660,” Wood). 

A letter written by John Lydell, M.A., to Mr. 
Aubrey, in Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ s.a., p. 82. 

Ep. MarsHalt, 


I do not know where the genuine ‘ History of 
the Good Devil of Woodstock,’ &c., is to be found, 
but a very full account of the strange doings at the 
King’s House, Woodstock, to which Joe Collins so 
largely contributed, appears in the third volume of 
‘A Collection of Curious Articles from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ under the title of a ‘ Remarkable 
Anecdote from Plot’s History of Oxfordshire.’ The 
article is dated October, 1759, and occupies four 
pages. C. A. Waite. 


“ - HoLpERS”: Woopicn - SILVER - 
HOLDERS” (8 §. iii. 149)—* Coliar-holders” 
were tenants who held lands at certain small rents, 
and were bound to turn over and put in the lord’s 
grass, and had an allowance of a halfpenny for 
every fork and rake, and, finding themselves, were 
to cock it into grass cocks, ready for the copy- 
holders. 

“ Woodich-silver-bolders” ranked as freeholders 
of a manor by performing suit of court, but the 
exact service is not mentioned. See, also, Green’s 
* Antiquities of Framlingham and Sarsted in Suf- 
folk,’ 8vo. 1834, C. 


Court of Canterbury. As this was within a month 
of his death (as given ante, p. 86, by Mr. Hir- 
WELL) the “search in vain” of W. C. W. cannot 
have been a very long one. In this will he leaves 
his lands, &c., at Loughton, co. Essex, &c., to 
Francis Hammon, son of his late sister Mary 
Hammon, which Francis is, I presume, the one 
inquired after. G. C. 


“ CrocopiLe” (8 §, iii. 127).—In this ladies’- 


college-famous town, the name is shortened to 
‘ 


Two original pamphlets, containing an account of | talk of “ Miss mee | omitted] So-and-so’s 


“croc.” Many atime have I heard my daughter 


roc,” . J. F. 
Cheltenham, 


Music at Norwicu (8 §. iii. 69).—See 


* Annual Register,’ vol. xliv. p. 456. 


A. L. Hompnreyrs, 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


or Scuoot anp Cotitece Maca- 


zings (7 §. iv. 5, 110; v. 476; vi. 93, 214; xii. 
75; 8® §S. i. 116).—**The Martlet. Edited by 


.SS. and T.BB. 8. Peter’s College, Westminster.” 
0.1. March 1, 1893, price 3d., 8vo., six leaves. 
Q.SS., Queen’s Scholars; T.BB., Town Boys. 
Strictly speaking, I believe, only Q.SS. belong to 
St. Peter’s College. The Martlet takes its name 
from the charge on the school coat of arms, adopted 
from that of Edward the Confessor. W. OC. B. 


“Born THE BELLOws” (8 §S. ii, 527; iii. 77, 
173).—Whatever may be the origin of ‘Sing 
Old Rose and burn the bellows,” there can be no 
doubt as to its wide-spread usage as a kind of 
interjectional saying, & propos of nothing, but 
expressive of pleasurable excitement. Here in the 
West it is one of our commonest expressions of 
jollity, or devil-may-care hilarity. It is so given 
as a sample of our cumbrous interjections in ‘ W. 
Som. Grammar,’ p. 95 (E.D.S., 1877). The note 
in ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ quoted by A. T. M. is in 
the Second Series, p. 255, ed. 1852, ‘ Legend of 
Dover.’ Frep. T. E:wortay. 

Wellington, Somerset. 


Srracney Famity (8" ii, 508 ; iii. 14, 134). 
—This may be brought closer home, though in- 
volving a question of date, in the production of 
* Twelfth Night.’ The Honourable Honora Denny, 
a lady of high descent and great heiress, was 
married in 1606 to James Hay, Master of the 
Wardrobe ; this gentleman became Ear! of Carlisle, 
and the point is that English dene means valley, 
and so, equating strach with strath, Strachey is 
Denny. ‘Twelfth Night’ was acted 1601-2, 
perhaps earlier, but not known in print till it 


Colchester. 


appeared in the folio of 1623 ; still it shows traces 
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of two styles, and some parts are of later date, 
such as the references to ‘ Westward Ho’ and Sir 
Robert Shirley (1604-12). The appointment in 
the Wardrobe is directly to the purpose. 

A. Hatt. 


Your correspondent Mr. A. Hatt, at the 
last reference, quotes Martin Keyes, Groom 
Porter to Queen Elizabeth, at the building of 
Sandgate Castle, 1539. Reynolde Scott, Esq., 
was surveyor thereof, and Richard Keys, Esq., then 
being sole paymaster of the said works, I find that 
at about that time a Richard Keyes, of Folkestone, 
was tenant of St. Radegund’s Abbey, near Dover, 
444 acres, value 13/. 10s. 4d.; and in ‘ Arch. Cant.,’ 
vol. xi. p. 388 ; Reynolde Keyes occurs in a pay 
list of the forces raised in Kent to resist the Spanish 
Invasion 1588, being described as “‘Corporall of 
the feilde.” We thus have Martin, Richard, and 
Reynolde Keyes. Can their connexion with each 
other be now traced ? Harpric Morruyn. 


Dictionary (8 §. iii. 167).—Smart’s ‘ Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary ’ (Longmans, 1846) meets the 
requirements of E. G. F. G. T. Prevor. 


A Foyerat sy Women 1677 (8 iii. 
185).—On May 31, 1892, I was the officiating 
minister at the burial in a Worcestershire country 
churchyard of a girl aged thirteen months. The 
coffin was borne on white cloths by four girls, who 
wore white gloves and who lowered the coffia into 
the grave. This actual interment by the girls I had 
never seen before, but the other customs are not 
unusual in Yorkshire. W. ©. B. 


Dravents (8 §S. iii. 186).—Cotgrave’s ‘ Dic- 
> has “‘ Dame, a man at Tables, or 
Draughts”; “damer, to make a Queen, as a 
Pawn at Chests; to double a man, or make a 
king, at draughts”; “dames, the playe on the 
outside of a paire of Tables, called draughts”; 
“ damier, a Chesse-boord, or paire of Tables.” It 
has been supposed that Seneca alludes to a game 
somewhat similar to draughts, when he says 
* Catrunculis ludimus,” Ep. 106, 11. 
F, Birgseck Terry. 


To L. L, K.’s remarks hereon it may be added 
that ‘The Ladies’ Battle, in which the contest is 
between & man and a woman, is still accepted as 
the equivalent English for Scribe’s ‘Bataille de 
Dames.’ W. F. Wauter. 


Aw Tree (8" §. ii. 384, 472, 
534 ; iii. 76).—Some of the doubts that are peren- 
nially expressed regarding Shakespeare’s mul- 
berry, and the manufactures therefrom, are pro- 
bably based upon disbelief in the asserted age of 
the tree and bulk of the stem. James I. wished 
to introduced the mulberry tree into England, and 
many slips were planted in his reign, Shakespeare 


was owner of New Place at the time that mul- 
berry trees were being planted. All trees had a 
charm for him; this slip was of a special, and then 
rare, kind, to be planted in a special place, by the 
wish of the king himself, and it is very much more 
than likely that he planted it with his own hand. 
This strong probability is strengthened by Clopton’s 
assertion that he did so. Mulberry trees live long. 
In the garden of a house in Colchester, at least as 
old as the time of Shakespeare, there grew and 
flourished and bore fruit abundantly, until 1884, 
anoble mulberry tree. Tradition always supported 
the view that it was one of King James’s mulberry 
trees ; and when it was cut down for so-called 
modern improvements, a scientific man counted 
two hundred and ninety-eight clear rings of annual 
growth, which would throw its origin back to the 
close of the sixteenth century. Its diameter at the 
base was six feet, at three feet from the ground 
three feet nine inches, widening again to six feet 
below the spread of the branches. Its wood was 
sufficient to have made snuff-boxes and ornaments 
innumerable. It was apparently prepared to live 
quite as long again. Nothing now remains of it, 
however, but its photograph. 
Carmicuakt Stores. 


Cuvurcues (8 §. iii. 188).—The famous 
old church of St. George, at Dunster, near the 
North Somersetshire coast, is an interesting in- 
stance of a church that was partly monastic and 
partly parochical in pre-Reformation times. We 
have all read how that,— 

Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely, 

Hired lodgings that took single gentlemen only ; 
and further that,— 


——Will was so fat he appear’d like a tun, 

Or like two single gentlemen roll’d into one. 

Much in the same way, Dunster Church consists 
of two churches, standing together “ enderways,” 
as they would say in Yorkshire. The original 
church was founded in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, by Sir William de Mohun, who also 
built the castle and founded a priory of Benedictine 
monks. The church nominally belonged to the 
priory, but was also used by the Vicar of Dunster 
and his parishioners. But in A.D. 1499 a serious 
dispute arose between monks and laymen, and 
ultimately the quarrel was referred to the Abbot 
of Glastonbury and others as arbitrators. The 
upshot was that it was agreed the vicar and his suc- 
cessors should have their choir distinct from that 
of the prior and his monks. From that time, 
therefore, the building has been of a dual cha- 
racter, and besides the altar at the eastern end (a 
part of the edifice known variously as the Old 
Church, the Priory Church, the Mohun Chapel, 
and the Luttrell Chancel), there has also been 
an altar on the western side of the central tower. 


This portion (i.¢., west of the tower) has ever since 
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been used by the parishioners; whilst with the 
disappearance of the Benedictines the other end 
fell into a ruinous state. The historian Savage, 
in his ‘History of the Hundred of Carhampton’ 
(1830), refers to it thus :— 

“Oh that the voice of propriety and common decency, 
the voice that would command respect to the sacredness 
of the place, would call upon the living to honor the 
remains of the illustrious dead; then should we behold 
the Chancel of Dunster Church restored to ite former 
venerable appearance, and the monuments of two once 
baronial families renovated by a judicious and well-timed 
expenditure. The restoration of the table monument of 
¢the Lord John de Mohun and his lady, and of their 
effigies, with the necessary reparations of those of the 
Luttrells, a new floor, and some other repairs, would 
reflect that honor upon the living which we are so justly 
anxious to see paid to the memory of the dead.” 

I may add that forty-six years later (in 1876), 
“the voice of propriety and common decency” 
was heard, and the reproach removed ; much of the 
work in question being carried out by myself, under 
the direction of the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., 
the well-known architect, and at the expense of 
Mr. Luttrell, of Dunster Castle. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


In reply to Mr. James Hatt, who asks whether 
undoubted examples can be cited of parish churches 
that were partly monastic and partly parochial in 
pre-Reformation times, I would give as an example 
the church of which I am incumbent. My church 
(Davington Priory) was originally two churches 
under one roof, the western portion being the 
church of the Benedictine sisters of Davington, 
and the eastern portion of the building forming the 
parish church of Davington. The two parts were 
divided by a low partition wall, in which were two 
doorways—at each side the altar of the sisters’ 
church—leading from one part of the edifice to 
the other. The whole building, viewed from the 
west door, would appear to be one church, as there 
would be nothing to break the long line of the 
roof. The parochial part of the building has long 
since been destroyed, and the partition wall is 
carried up to the roof and pierced with three 
graceful lancets. The present church, which was 
originally the monastic portion, consists of a 
Norman nave and south-west tower (corresponding 
with a tower which formerly stood at the north- 
west angle), and north aisle and porch of the Early 


English period. Carus 
Davington Priory. 


Sherborne Minster was partly monastic, partly 
parochial, See Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset.’ 
H. J. Movte. 


Dorchester. 


Saerirrs’ Dress §, iii, 188).—I do 
not suppose that high sheriffs have ever had any 
distinctive costume, The red coat, &c., shown 


in the portrait of the High Sheriff of Radnorshire 
in 1755 was probably merely his best suit, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the age, which he would 
have worn on any dress occasion, either at Court or 
elsewhere. Bright colours were not in those days, 
as Reynolds’s portraits amply testify, confined to 
the army and the hunting field. I dare say the 
records of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office would 
yield information as to the date when official 
uniforms were first instituted for civilians. The 
date would, I fancy, be well within the present 
century. George III. invented the “ Windsor” 
uniform, blue coat with red facings, which is still 
worn, 1 believe, by the gentlemen of the Court 
when at Windsor, and which is very possibly the 
parent of all our civil service and diplomatic uni- 
forms. It bas been the custom for high sheriffs to 
wear at assizes a uniform or a so-called “court 
dress,” just the same as if they were attending a 
levee, but I do not know whether they would be 
guilty of contempt of court were they to appear in 
the ordinary costume of a oo gentleman. As 
regards appearance at a levee or other state 
function, if a man is not dressed according to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s regulations, he is simply re- 
fused admittance. Owing, no doubt, to the fact 
of many high sheriffs being deputy lieutenants, 
and wearing the uniform of that office, the idea has 
gained ground that that uniform is the official 
costume of a high sheriff. J. H. M. 


Artuur Oystow (1691-1768), Spzaker or 
tHE House or Commons (8" §. iii. 167).—Arthur 
Onslow—eldest son of Foot Onslow, Esq. (ob. 
1710), returned as M.P. for Guildford, Surrey, in 
1689, 1690, 1695, and 1698—is said to have been 
born at Chelsea, Oct. 1, 1691. He matriculated 
from Wadham College, Oxford, on Oct. 12, 1708, 
then aged eighteen, but did not proceed to a degree 
in that university. It appears that from about 1670 
to 1720 there is an almost entire absence of 
entries in the admission register of Wadham 
College, consequently no record has been preserved 
of Onslow’s earlier education. In addition to this 
it would seem that, prior to the appointment of 
the present Warden, it was contrary to custom to 
record in the college admission register particulars 
of the student’s school or place of education. (Cf. 
Colline’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1779, vii. 248; Foster's 
* Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1500-1714, iii. 1090 ; Gar- 
diner’s ‘ Registers of Wadham College, Oxford,’ 
1889, i. 435.) Daniet 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Arthur Onslow, five times elected Speaker of 
the House of Commons, son of Foot Onslow, was 
born at Little Chelsea, Oct. 1, 1691. See Lysons’s’ 
* Environs,’ vol. iii. Leo Cutueton. 


Guost Miners (8 §S. iii. 205).—Perhaps I 
may be allowed to suggest that ‘ Goblin Miners’ 
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would be the better heading. The ghosts of dead 
miners may haunt the mines, but the Kobolds are 
spirits of another sort. Milton’s line in ‘Comus’ 
may be remembered :— 


No goblin or swart faery of the mine. 


The spirits of the mines are often thought to be 
gnomes, which are elementary spirits. They warn 
miners of approaching death by mysterious knock- 
ing. Barton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
quotes the passage from Georgius Agricola con- 
cerning the Cobali or Kobolds, The word Cobali 
must be the same as goblin, which includes most 
spirits, but not ghosts. Burton distinguishes be- 
tween ghosts and goblins. It is difficult to say 
whether Shakspeare uses the word to express a 
devil or a ghost in the line from ‘ Hamlet,’-— 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned. 
Hamlet afterwards says,— 

The spirit I have seen may be a devil, 
So it is likely enough that he may have thought 
at first he was addressing a devil which had 
assumed the appearance of the dead king. 


E. 
Reform Club. 


Mr. Bracx’s notice of this curious old super- 
stition is very interesting. As additional sources 
of information on the subject, I may refer him to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1795, pp. 559, 739 ; 
and to the Quarterly Review for 1820, p. 365 
et seg. A copy of Agricola’s ‘De Re Metallica’ is 
in the Mining Library here, printed at Basel, in 
1561. The woodcuts in it are very quaint. I 
would point out an error in a foot-note in Mr, 
Buack’s notice, where the date 1854 should read, 
I imagine, 1584. H. T. Foixarp. 

Public Library, Wigan. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (8" §. i. 

515; ii. 99) :— 
L’homme qui se bat et qui conseille. 

When I pointed out a reference to this saying in 
‘ Kenilworth ’ I did not remember that it is also quoted 
at more length in ‘ Waverley,’ chap. xiv. Perhape this 
will give Eztaxit as much information as to its origin 
as he requires: “He (the Baron] used to have a per- 
verse pleasure in boasting that the barony of Bradwar- 
dine was a male fief. the first charter having been given 
at that early period when women were not deemed 
capable to hold a feudal grant, because, according to 
‘Les coustusmes de Normandie, c’est |’homme ki ee bast 
et ki conseille.’” JonaTHAN BovucHieER, 


(8 8. iii, 149.) 

I suppose the words asked for by Houty are a bg 
Temembrance of Charles Lamb’s sonnet in ith 
Southey’s album on Christian names :— 

In Christian world Mary the garland wears: 
Rebecca sweetens on a Hebrew’s ears : 
* 


Yet by my faith in numbers I profess 
Theee all than Saxon Edith please me less, 
C, F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


iscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Gospel of Saint Luke in Anglo-Saxon, Edited by 
J. W. Bright, Ph.D, (Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 
Ir is always a gratifying spectacle, and one that pro- 
phetic Bishop Berkeley would have contemplated with 
leasure, when our cousins in the New World are found 
looking back with filial affection to the mother that 
bore them and to the rock out of which they were hewed. 
The competent editor of this document of our oldest 
English bails from the Johns Hopkins University, and 
two of his collaborators, whose help he acknowledges, are 
Americans also. Dr. Bright follows the Corpus Christi 
MS, at Cambridge, with certain variations indicated by 
italics, With regard to these variations we venture to differ 
from him, So long as his MS. makes a good grammatical 
sense we hold it is an editor’s business to follow it, and 
not to improve it by the arbitrary substitution of another 
word for one which he considers less suitable. For 
instance, in chap. i. v. 5 all the MSS. he cites give “of 
Abian tine,” of Abiah’s town, a reading perhaps due, as 
has been suggested, to the tranelator mistaking the vice 
of the Vulgate for vico, Not liking this rendering, the 
editor boldly displaces it in favour of gewrixle, turn or 
course, which he finds occurring afterwards in vy, 8. 
The proper course would surely have been to print tine 
in the text, as Bosworth did, and suggest gewrizle in a 
foot-note. Moreover, in this arbitrary emendation of his 
text Dr. Bright is not consistent. In chap. vii, v. 29 
sundor-hdlgan (Pharisees) by an error stands in the MS. 
ae representing publicani of the Vulgate. Here, how- 
ever, the editor leaves the word, without venturing to 
displace it by the proper word, mdxfullan, which occurs 
a few verses afterwards (v.34). The notes, for a school 
edition, strike us as meagre, having to do almost alto- 
gether with the correspondence or discrepancy existing 
between the translation and the Vulgate original. Some 
linguistic and grammatical notes would have been more 
useful to a learner. Nevertheless, it is a handy little 
volume, and it has a good glossary, 


The Dawn of the English Reformation, its Friends and 
Foes. By Henry Worsley. (Stock.) 

We question whether Mr. Worsley’s volume does not 
overpass the line which disqualifies books for notice in 
our pages. History is our province. With theology we 
may not intermeddle. The volume before us, though 
dealing with historical facts, does so almost entirely 
from the standing-ground of controversial theology. The 
writer is an ardent Protestant, and ntly an 
admirer of some persons and things which others at the 
opposite pole of thought are wont to treat with little 
favour. 

We are sorry when the events of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are approached in a controversial spirit. That, 
however, there is a call for literature of this kind we 
are aware. It is, therefore, well that it should be pro- 
duced by scholarlike persons of the stamp of Mr. 
Worsley rather than by those whose sole idea of a 
a history of the Reformation period is to copy Foxe an 
Burnet. The highest praise we can give ‘The Dawn of 
the English Reformation’ is to say, what is certainly 
true—that it does for this country what D’Aubigné’s 
* Histoire de la Reformation’ accomplished for the Con- 
tinent. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine, Translated by ‘C. G. 
Leland. Vols. and VIII. (Heinemann, 

Tue two volumes now issued in Mr. Leland’s scholarly 
and careful translation are occupied with the contribu- 
tions from Paris to German newspapers, and especially 
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to the Augsburger Zeitung. As such they are but mode- 
rately interesting to Englishmen, whose feelings Heine 
never spares. His worst venom is, indeed, always chosen 
when he mentions things English, and he even ventures to 
impugn the English character for bravery. This he did, 
however, to please his French hosts rather than his Ger- 
man readers, and he always affects great indignation at 
English patronage of things German, Among the con- 
tents one finds his excuse when the sack of the 
Tuileries in 1848 proved him to have been in receipt of 
a pension from Louis Philippe, whom he always praised. 
It is impossible for Heine to write anything which does 
not contain flashes of brilliancy. In the present case 
one is most impressed with the accuracy of view and the 
insight—almost prophetic—he displayed in dealing with 
things French. Mr. Leland’s introduction and notes 
remain very readable and often very pungent. He is at 
no great pains to spare Heine, on whose transgressions 
in regard to taste he is, indeed, very severe. Mr. Leland 
also talks with obvious pride of having taken part in 
erecting and defending barricades in the Paris streets in 
1848. We will not ask bim, in the words of Moliére, “que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére."’ He had, a 
some reasons for taking part in a quarrel with which he 
was unconcerned. To tell about the matter is, however, 
we venture to think, more than indiscreet, 


The London and Middlesex Note-Book. A Garner of 
Local History and Antiquities. Edited by W. P. W. 
Phillimore, (Stock.) 

Tus handsome volume contains some important rs, 

especially those on the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of 

London of the time of James I, The facts recorded 

must have taken years in accumulating. We trust that 

some day or other the compiler of these notices, or some 
one else treading in his footsteps, will give us an anno- 
tated catalogue of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs from 
their beginning down to the present time, Foreigners 
not infrequently make grotesque blunders regarding the 
office and rank of the Lord Mayor, but, on the other 
hand, we sometimes find our own countrymen showing 
equal ignorance, though they commonly err in the oppo- 
site direction, The schoolboy’s diary of the London sights 
which he enjoyed in 1843 is amusing, Among other 
objects of interest which he visited was the gallery 
containing Miss Mary Linwood's copies of paintings in 
needlework, an exhibition which has long been die- 

continued, The short paper on the hundreds of Mid- 

diesex is useful. The writer points out that these 

ancient “divisions of the country seem in danger of 
becoming totally extinct.” We fear this is the case. 

Ordinary works of reference seldom notice them. Before 

it is too late we wish some antiquary would compile a 

list of the hundreds, wapentakes, and rapes for the 

entire kingdom. They are in many cases even older 
land divisions than the counties of which they form 
parts, and the names in some instances carry us back 
to the earliest recorded Teutonic settlement, if, indeed, 
they do not in some cases go back even further. 

Gloucestershire antiquaries will be glad to find here the 

inscriptions to the memory of the Berkeleys, of Berkeley 

Castle, who are buried in Cranford Church. 


Vos. IV. and V. of the “Aldine” Wordsworth, edited 
by Prof. Dowden, bave been issued by Messrs. G. Bell & 
Son. Vol. iv. contains, among other things, “ Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection,” including ‘ The Character of 
the Happy Warrior,’ ‘ Fidelity,’ and other pieces, to 
which every Wordsworth lover is glad to turn. It has 
also ‘ The White Doe of Rylstone ' and the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,’ In the fifth volume appear the miscellaneous 
poems, ‘ Epitaphs and Elegiac Pieces,’ the moderniza- 
tions of Chaucer, &c., and, best of all, the ‘Ode on the 


Intimations of Immortality,’ one of the noblest poems of 
the century, Two more volumes complete the edition. 


Wirn a capable and interesting introduction by Mow- 
bray Morris appears (Macmillan & Co.) the “Globe” 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. To the owners of 
few books these trustworthy and attractive “Globe” 
editions appeal. Thousands read Shakepeare in the 
“Globe” edition, and thousands more will turn to the 
“Globe” Boswell. Among its many recommendations is 
a fine index. 


We_ have received Broad Norfolk (Norwich, Nor- 
folk News Co). It is a reprint of an interesting 
correspondence which has appeared in the Zastern 
Daily Press. As the work appeared originally in 
the form of letters, it has not been possible to arrange 
the material in alphabetical order; but the difficulty 
bas been obviated by an excellent index. Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, the editor, says that it is ‘‘ perhaps the most 
remarkable accumulation of provincialisma ever col- 
lected in any county in the kingdom.” Without 
wishing to disparage ‘Broad Norfolk,’ we cannot help 
our mind recurring to Miss Baker's ‘ Northamptonshire 
Glossary,’ Miss Jackson's ‘Shropshire Word-Book,’ Mr. 
Atkinson’s ‘Cleveland Dialect,’ and several of the Eng- 
lish Dialect Society's issues which we need not name, 
every one of which contains far more information than 
the little book before us, Notwithstanding this over- 
estimate, we willingly admit that the various writers 
have enabled the editor to garner a mass of curious 
information which will be of great service to the com- 
pilers of the ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ which has been pro- 
mised for some years, Some of the words registered 
here are new to us. Corder, for example, the mean- 
ing of which does not seem clear. Rocks‘af, in the 
sense of a tale, “an old woman’s rockstaff,” we never 
before heard of. It is, of course, a survival from the 
days of the spinning wheel. Wind-jammer is, it seems, 
an organist. Is it a modern invention, or a relic of the 
Puritan hatred for the “ kist of whistles ” ? 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, C 
Lane, E.C. 

W. J. Grusse.—Received; will appesr. 

Erratum.—P, 209, col. 2, 1. 16, for “ Paul Burley” 
read Paul Bierley. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 

WILD SPAIN 

RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. 

LESLIE STEPHEN'S APOLOGY for AGNOSTICISM. 

CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

FAITHFUL SERVANTS. 

NEW NOVELS—Ropes of Sand; Dearest ; The Last of the Dynmokes ; 
The Countess mond; Hearts of Gold and of Steel; 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; The Chosen Valley; . Paull’s 
Theory; The Settlement. 

RECENT VERSE. 

SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW LETTER of 
SCOTT’S—The ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY '— 
MR. LECKY on the EARL of WHARTON—TENNYSONIANA. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Coston of Borneo; Chemical Notes; Astronomical 
Notes ; Sovieties; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Illustrated Rooks; The Archwological Societies; Rag 
Offerings and Primitive Pilgrimages in Ireland ; New Prints; Sales ; 
Gossip 

seyeS — The Week; Mr. Wingham; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek 


DRAMA —Sir E. Arnold's ‘Adzuma’; The Week ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHEN ZUM for March 18 contains Articles on 

‘The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 

IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA. 

PATER on PLATO and PLATONISM. 

YORK. 

The STANFORD DICTIONARY. 

NEW NOVELS—The Heavenly Twins; A Woman's Loyalty; In a 
Promised Land ; Kerris; Love ina Life; A Deplorable Affair ; The 
Devil's Diamond Five French Novels. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The FROZEN RIVER 

‘SCANDAL about QUEEN ELIZABETH.’ 

REMINISCENCES of M. TAINE 

The PANTHEON of the PANAMOO INSCRIPTIONS. 

DANTE and the ‘MAHABHARATA.’ 

‘The BARRIN’ the DOOR.’ 

SALE. 

Mr. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Great Sea-Serpent ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Excursions in Greece, Library bag 7 Institute of 
Vainters in Water Colours ; New Prints; Sales; Gossip. 

Week; Bach's Trumpet Parts; Performances 
Nex k. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHEN£UM for March 25 contains Articles on 
RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPTIAN PRINCESS 
An OFFICER of the LONG PARLIAMENT. 
The DEER PARKS of ENGLAND. 
The STANFORD DICTIONARY. 


NEW NOV ae A Mere Cipher; Between Two Opinions; A Secret of 
the Past; From One Generation to Another; The Tragedy of Ida 
Noble ; A Wild Wooing; A Tale that is Told ‘Ships that pass in the 
Night ; That Hated Saxon; Dollars are Trumps; _ Private Life 
of an Eminent Politician ; Le Secret du Précepteur. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The PRACTICE of “LIFTING” at EASTER—LEIGH HUNT on 
HIMSELF—SALE—AUTHORS and EDITORS—SPRING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Ast ical Li 
Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE Manuals; Picture: d § 
& and Sculptures for the 


MUSIC— rac Educational Works; Concerts; Bach's Tru Part 
Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


ALso— 


Pp 1 Notes; Societies ; 


The ATHEN£UM for March 11 contains Articles on 
BARRY’'S STUDIES in CORSICA. 
SACHARISSA. 
LILLY on the GREAT ENIGMA. 
DEAN SWIFT and his WRITINGS. 


NEW NOVELS—The Sorceress; Rujub the Juggler; The Story of 
Life's Tapestry, or Homes and Hearths ; 
erner's ight; A Study in Temptations; Kei 
Morris Julian’s Wife ; Babette Vivian Sovurs.’ 
The HOUSE of LORDS and UPPER HOUSES. 
| ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
| OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
| ‘SCANDAL about QUEEN ELIZABETH '"—M. HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE 
TAINE—Mr. LECKY on the EARL of WHARTON—CAMDEN’S 
*‘BRITANNIA '—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON—ENGLISH 
AUTHORS and AMERICAN PUBLISHERS—RBECKE'’S and TA- 
VERNER'S BIBLES—The ROLLS of the KING'S COURT under 
RICHARD I. 


| LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—E logical L 
Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Coins of the Moghul Emperors; A Cabal P 
Minor Exhibitions ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts and Oratorios ; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


; The Spring Publishing Season ; 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, 


FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; 


Or of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. III. 1, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for APRIL contains 


IGNORANCE. 


A VALIANT 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING:— 


The OLD IRISH PARLIAMENT. MUNICIPAL and other LODGINGS. 
The MAKING of a POLITICIAN, LITERARY PERSONALITY. 
EXPLOSIVES, NAPLES and the NEAPOLITANS. 


A BREAD-and-BUTTER MISS, AStory, | SILENCE, 


A VISIT to a LONDON EYE HOSPITAL, |0/P MISS PETTIFER. A Story. 
The PRIVATE HISTORY of BHOGERAJ 


SHADOWED. A Story. DOO: 


Also 


THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER, 


Containing 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by POPULAR AUTHORS, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed by JOHN C oie at um Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and Published b: 
7 SOMJOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C—Suturday, April l, 
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